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CHAPTER XXXL 
‘Minstrel,’ she said, ‘thou playest so sweet, 
Fair entrance thou should'st win, 
But, alas! I have sworn upon the 
To let no stranger in.’ Percy. 

RUTHVEN remained holding his hands before his 
eyes, his head bent down ; @ convulsive sob- 
bing shook his athletic frame. 

The passionate love wherewith Viola Beaumont 
had inayions the gifted student was no ephemeral 
fancy of youth, but a deep and earnest devotedness 
which had planted its roots in his very life. 

“ Father Henri is full of the truest Christian sym- 
pathy, the holiest pity and compassion,”’ cried little 
Mademoiselle de Son in her ringing French 
accents. ‘‘ Walk on monsieur, and give the priest’s 
blessing to the young patient,’ and with hor little 
thin impetuous d, mademoiselle pushed the false 
young priest round the corner of the curtain. 

Even then he hesitated to remove his hand from 
before his eyes. The sight of Viola sinking in the 
throes of the last agony which mortal can endure, 
was more than he had the courage to encounter. 

Glancing up all at once, nerved by a sudden and 
desperate resolve, he staggered back several paces 
from the silk-curtained bed, he clasped his hands, 
and his eyes dilated in a speechless awe, and over- 
whelming surprise. 

“Viola! Viola!’ he cried, “ this is not Viola,” 
and he turned upon Mademoiselle de la Harpe eyes 
full of inquiry, relief, consternation, and burning 
passionate anxiety. 

Vj But, mademoiselle, this young lady is not lady 
Mey Beaumont, is not the daughter of James, eight 
“arl of Monkhouse,” cried Ruthven speaking im- 
Petuously. ‘I have met her in England, and that 
suffering girl is not—is not—my friend.” 

‘ Ha! cried Mademoiselle de la Harpo, and a tinge 
ol colour stole into her thin sallow cheeks. * How 





. <———e 
[WITH INTENT TO KILL.] 


is this monsieur? Why this strange excitement in 
you, a priest? Has human passion presumed to in- 
trude within the sacred precincts of this pension 
monsieur? Shame, shame, on you, who have 
dared to disgrace your priestly calling by suffer- 
ing the weakness of an earthly love to overcome 
better a You, a priest, have loved the 
ly Viola, probably while pursuing your studies, 
but now that you are in orders you should cast aside 
all such memories, as a beggar casts off his miser- 
able rags when the bounty ofa rich and benevolent 
man has given him suitable and clean clothing and 
awarded him a place in his house. Cast off this folly 
sir, 5 not of religion to the > young dying crea- 
ture, for unholy or at least earthly feeling would 
mingle in with your admonitions. Come away, come 
es 
rm emoiselle,”’ cried Philip, in a deep imploring 
whisper, and he turned his fine eyes, burning through 
their tears, upon the thin prim face of the maiden 
lady ; “‘ mademoiselle, if you area woman, and not an 
automaton, who must go through certain evolutions 
and repeat certain phrases—if I say you have a 
woman’s heart, and something tells me that you have, 
ah, yes, madame!’ and in his wild anxiety the 
oung man seized the hand of the little lady, and 
eld it between both his own, “‘ you will answer my 
— I will kneel to you if you will permit me— 
will kiss the hem of your garment—I will bless you 
to my dying day. Tell me where is the true Viola 
Beaumont? Is she dying? Oh, is she dead? Tell 
aoe me—tell me. only want to know the 
t Ned 


“ Monsieur, this is most unseemly,” began the 
little lady. 

She tried hard to scold the handsome, athletic, 
impassioned young priest, but a voice in her breast 
pleaded for his youth, his earnestness, his beauty, 
and his sufferings. 

“T can tell you nothing ; your eyes must deceive 

ou. That is the Lady Viola Beaumont, who came 
with her luggage marked with her name, seven 
or eight weeks since, accompanied by a Monsieur 
Anthony Chippenham, who brought letters from the 
countess and from the guardian, stating that the 





young lady was in a consumption, that the air of 
rance was recommended for her health, and that 
no expense or care was to be spared on her account. 
The young lady has been in a drooping state ever 
since her arrival ; a Court physician and two English 
doctors Have attended her, co she is, as you per- 
ceive, in a weak and critical condition. 

The patient who lay gasping for breath, panting 
out the short span of her young life on the neat 
bed of the pension, was a girl of about nine- 
teen, wan and worn with suffering. Consumption 
had set its cruel fangs into her lungs months and 
months before this time. Her cheeks were hollow, 
there were large rings round her eyes. She was a 
very dark girl, with straight coal black hair, black 
eyes, and rather prominent nose—a face more utterly 
dissimilar to that of the delicate blush rose cvun- 
tenance of Viola it would have been impossible to 
find. This dark young head was not without claims 
to a certain species of funeste picturesqueness, 
a sombre and melancholy beauty, for there was 
intelligence in the eyes, and the features were finely 
formed, but it was as a bronze cast of Minerva, to 
some lovely nymph of Greuze, some glowing repre- 
sentation of youth, innocence, and life in its pris- 
tine vigour when compared with the golden head 
and tender bloom of Viola Beaumont. 

Philip approached the young girl and bent his 
face over her. 

“TI pity you from my soul, lady,” he said softly, in 
English, “ but do not think me cruel if I entreat 
you to tell me, by signs—do not attempt to speak— 
what have they done with Viola Beaumont ?”’ 

A faint colour sprang into the death-like cheek of 
the patient. She essayed to speak. 

“T do not know,” she gasped out. ‘ I was told to 
take her name—and to come here—to try and re- 
cover ’’—she paused exhausted. 

Ruthven hastily took down some cordial from the 
shelf, and held it to the young girl’s lips, supporting 
her head the while tenderly upon his arm. 

When she had drank the cordial, she looked up 
in his face with a grateful smile. 

“T will tellall Iknow,” shesaid. “Iam thedaughter 
of a Mr. Rokewood. He kept his marriage with my 
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rother secret. I have been brought up in France 


heap schools, made a drudge—I never knew a 
parent’s care; my mother is dead. I was brought 
here and told I should have every care if I consented 

) pass as Lady Viola Beaumont. I do not know 
vho she is, or anythingabont her. I did it because 
I was told. That is all L know.” 


Hor head sank back as she spoke. 

Little Madmoiselle de la Harpe clasped her hands 
and wept. ‘* Whata plot she cried, what does it 
mean * where am I? what has happened ?” 

‘* Madame,” said Philip, “ be tender to this dying 
girl, she is innocent of all blame, but you must help 
me to unmask the villainy of this Rokewood. He 


must be publicly accused of passing off his dying 
child as the Lady Viola, and he must be compelled 
to produce the true heiress. Do you not see,” he 
added, dropping his voice, “ that if this girl were 
buried under the name of Viola, the villain would seize 
Viola’s fortune. Now, may Godin his mercy preserve 
this poor child’s life, and I will summon over here 
servants, and the English rector of Bellrose and 
others, who will swear that this is not the daughter 
of James Earl of Monkhouse. The rascal must 
then produce the real Viola. Madame, say that you 
will help me to unmask wrong.”’ 

Ruthven had much trouble in persuading the 
cacer little schoolmistress to accede to his request. 
She did not yet understand the ruse that had been 
practised to gain admission, nor that he who wore 
the priest’s garb was in reality no priest. At length 
she agreed that if it were all managed with secresy 
and dispatch, she would consent to admit into her 
house the English rector, and the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Welsh, from Grand Court, as well as the famil 
doctor, Sir Heartly Cope. Upon the arrival of all 
these, Ruthven reckoned with, perhaps, too san- 
guine expectation. Meanwhile he forgot his cha- 
racter of priest so far as to leave particular orders 
as to the diet and medicine of the suffering young 
patient. 

“T am atudying medicine, mademoiselle,”’ he 
said, bowing deeply, as he was leaving the house. 

Once within the voiture the hitherto silent 
Madame Vernon gave full vent to her re 
excitement. 

‘** But good heavens !’’ she said, “‘ what a fright- 
ful thing. Where then is this young girl, the earl’s 
daughter. Have they raamieeed her. 

‘The thought is too frightful,’ said Ruthven, 
* but I must gS en and the doctor and the 
housckeeper here. When once we have their written 
testimony that Rokewood has placed a girl under a 
false name at the school, ho can: be arrested on sus- 
picion of murder. Oh! madame, if I had him so,” 
and Ruthven clencaed his fists as if he grasped the 
throat of his enemy ; “ if I had him so, and could 
wee ay him, I would leave no breath of life in his vile 

yody !”” 

“Hush!” cried mild Madame Vernon, “ this 
violence does not accord well with your priestly 
character. Monsieur, come home; write your 
letters, and await the result with patience.” 

It was far more easy for the practical old French 
ny to give this advice than it was for Ruthven to 

oliow it. 

He returned to the hotel, Vernon wrote his letters, 
posted them, and spent several hours afterwards in 
pacing the crowded Paris streets. 

It was now within a week of Christmas, the 
French capital put on its brightest face, the shops 
glittered with costly jewels, elegant baubles, rich 
dresses, splendour and luxury and gaiety went 
bowling along the great lighted Boulevards in 
magnificent chariots. 

Ruthven had no heart for any of these attractions. 
The visages of the dying girl, and of the lost Viola 
chased one another through the mazes of his 
troubled thoughts. At last an idea struck him. 
Should he not go to the Embassy, and there ingnire 
the names of the distinguished English visitors ? 

Surely among the visitors to the French 
capital there would be one or more who were 
personally acquainted with the earl’s daughters. 
If some noble lady or gentleman of rank would but 
accompany him to the pension and swear that the 
dying girl was not Lady Viola Beaumont ! 

The thing was done. Straight to the Embassy 
ran Philip, and there, nearly at the head of the list 
was the name of a man who had hitherto treated 
the appeals of the hapless twins with cold con- 
tempt—the name of Claverhouse, that stern puri- 
tanical colonel of Hussars who was first cousin to 
the late earl. 

The colonel and his family had arrived from Italy 
two days before, and now they had taken up their 
quarters in the Grand Hotel de Louvre. 

Off to the hotel posted Philip. He never thought 
of his appearance, he had changed his priest’s dress, 


and since then had been walking about Paris ina 


mmewhat outlandish garb which he wore, dreading 
recognition from some English spies of the police in 
Paris, who might possibly remember him (unlikely 
as it was) as a student at Guy’s. He wore, then, a 


short blouse of blue cloth and a cap of the same, 





the whiteness of his hands, the purity of his wrist- 
bands would have testified to the initiated that he 
was no common workman, but the old colonel of 
Hussars was the proudest, the primest, the most 
punctilious of mortals. 

Arrived at the ‘Grand Hotel,” Ruthven was in- 
formed that the colonel was about to dine, Where- 
upon Philip wrote upon a card these words : 

“ COLONEL CLAVERHOUSE isentreated asa man, a 
Christian, an officer, and a gentlemen, to come and 
speak to a person who has communications to make 
vanes the daughter of the late Earl of Monk- 

ouse.”” 

Ruthven was shown into a small visiting room 
and the man lighted a lamp and left him alone. 
Presently sounded the military tread of the proud 
colonel outside. Dauntless as Philip was, he was 
not accustomed much to associate with that fashion- 
able portion of the world amid which the haughty 
colonel moved and lived and had his being. : 

A tall, stately old man entered with silver hair, 
aquiline nose, eagle eyes. His dress was the most 

rfect that the West-end could supply, he wore 

rge diamonds in his shirt front, and was al er 
as imposing ® personage as it was possible to meet 
with. 

Ruthven rose and bowed, the colonel returned it 
with a mili salute. 

“Well, sir,” he said. 

“Colonel Claverhouse,” said Ruthven. ‘I will 
come to the point at once.”’ 

“ Pray do,’’ said the colonel, haughtily. “ You will 
oblige me if you will use despatch.” 

Philip glanced indignantly at the haughty old 


man. 

In a few words he related the conduct that had 
been practised towards the Lady Viola. 

“ Another person hasbeen received at the pension 
in her name,” said Ruthven, “a young girl who is 
dying fast of consumption. Unless some credible 
i Viola will goand attest 
this vi Rokewood will seize 


the the death of this girl. Mean- 
while Lady Viale. wil probebly bo murdered in 


secret. 
Colonel Claverhouse took two or three long strides 
up and down the small room before he trusted 


to . ‘ 

“ Well you ame to do?’ he asked, 
eyes “T was not exeoutor to my cousin's 
will, since he chose to marry a circus 
and leave a over his 
he must have some foul play. I don’ 
see what I can do, they say these girls are very 
unmanageable; besides Bateman tells me 
they have behaved very indecorously, and pray what 
have you to do with the affair?” turning round 
and standing right in front of Ruthven, surveying 
the unfashionably dressed yo man With all the 
superciliousness of a military despot, proud and 
unsympathising asa stoic—“ who on earth are you?” 

‘“‘A man,” said Philip, passionately, with a human 
heart, and a brain besides which God has given to 
me. It can matter little to you what my income is, 
or what my family connexions are, so long as I tell 
you the truth and implore you in the name of our 
common humanity to come and aid me in unmask- 
ing wrong. The girl may die to-night, and be 
buried to-morrow as the Lady Viola Beaumont, be- 
fore the Rector Somers, or the housekeeper can 
have time to arrive, in that case my word would go 
for nothing. I cannot prove to the world that an- 
other person has been buried in the name of Lady 
Viola Beaumont, but you may do it, Colonel Claver- 
house.” 

“By heavens, sir, you are insulting, and I have 
a great mind to call the fellows here to turn you out 
of the house.”’ 

Philip restrained himself from making a violent 
answer. 

“You shall kick me into the gutter after you have 
been to the pension,”’ cried the lover vehemently, 
“you shall abuse my scanty purse — and mean 
birth,” he laughed bitterly, and a certain con- 
sciousness within him contradicted his words, “ if 
you like, when once you have been with me to the 
pension.” 

The colonel pulled out his watch. 

““Why,”’ said he, “‘ the dinner is ready. I refuse 
tocome. To-morrow, at ten, if you come here ina 
voiture, I will accompany you.” 

Philip caught up his cap. He was boiling with 
rage against the disagreeable old.colonel of Hussars. 
He would not even say good night to the stern, sel- 
fish tyrant, but hurried down the broad-gilded stair- 
case, and out into the glitter of the lighted streets, 
his soul aflame with indignation. 

“Old monster!’ he repeated, passionately; “I 
wish to Heaven that I could do without his aid.” 

It was late before Ruthven sought repose in his 
small chamber at the Hotel Vernon. In the morn- 
ing he arose, and now the difficulty struck him of 
presenting himself at the gate of the school in his 
ordinary dress. Only asa priest would Mademoi- 
selle dela Harpe listen to him, and what would the 





insolent old colonel say to-that disguise? Ther? 
was no help for it, however. Madame Vernon again 
accompanied him. She was dressed decorously in 
black silk, and upon arriving atthe Grand Hotel of 
the Louvre Ruthven was agreeably surprised by the 
increased politeness of the hitherto disagreeable 
colonel. Towards women old) Claverhonse was in- 
variably deferential and gentle. It seemed, indeed, 
as if the dragon had been shorn of his teeth and 
nails. He bowed and smiled, accepted Philip in the 
«mas garb without any demur, and set off with 

im and Madame Vernon in the cab without asking 
a single question. 

The day was bitterly cold. The first sprinklings 
of a snow-storm were powdering the pavements ; 
the sky was sullen ; the wind piercing. When the 
voiture turned into the Clanshe Mayeice, the snow 
‘came down more thickly. As it drove up the Avenue 
des Pruniers the tolling of a bell from a neighbour- 
ing ehurch smote upon the ear of Ruthven like an 
omen. Then thecarriage stopped before the gate 


sister, artall, bony , With a mouth 
{ace was lower jan. Lee yar 


the upstairs. 

see 

Cole Clava cousin of the late earl, 
wished to satisfy as to the identity of the 
young ; 





dead ara nga Lady Viole 
is ; . : ‘Ba i 
— eum °’ last night.’ a 
@ e > 
- decorous ao pres Bea at ie on 
* She the Lady ” he cried pas- 
si * not lend yourself to the 
machinations of the greatest villain that England 
holds. bse: Colonel Claverhousete see this poor 
“ Sir, are a me the tall 
lady, in icy “You yourself 


it seems to me. —_ re ¢reature 

died a permit no 
heretic eyes. coun- 
tenance. ‘This brave English colonel a tic, 
“T am a member of the Scotch Church, madame,” 
replied the colonel: “T goruple not to say that 


nothing to do with 
“Idiot!” muttered Philip to himself. “ Why 


been called back to the God who gave it? Whynot 
have uncovered his proud head meekly in the 

resence of the dead; have kept the secret of his 
Faith, and then given his testimony agains. ‘he 
cruelty and wrong which was being practised by the 
infamous Rokewood ?” 

“ Sir, you will not be i to see the corpse 
of the Lady Viola,” said Mademoiselle de La Harpe. 
“J, myself, place no faith in the assertions of this 
extraordinary yo priest. It seems to me that 
there is a plot to defraud that good Monsieur Roke- 
wood of his just due.’’ 

“Defraud, madame! I? I?” asked the _ 
colonel, in hard, rasping French. “Do you know 
to whom you speak, 7, Bain ?” 

Mademoiselle made him a curtsey. , 

‘** Monsieur, I have not that honour; neither can 
it matter to me if there is, or is not, a plot,” added 
the French schoolmistress, speaking with increased 
bitterness. ‘I shall admit none of you into the 
presence of the dead. What I have said I have 


said. 
“ Alas, madame, consider what do,”’ cried 
Ruthven, imploringly. ‘‘ If this lady be buried as 


Viola Beaumont the true Viola will be defrauded of 
her rights, will probably be murdered. You are 4 
religious woman, question yourself whether you are 
a just one in refusing us this sight. I have taken 
down the dying girl’s deposition also, and she stated 
herself that she was_not the daughter of the Earl 
of Monkhouse.” : 

“Poor child, her mind wandered,” cried the im- 
placable lady of the school. “Nay, sir, though you 
crawled on your knees from here to St. Petersburgh 
to do me pleasure I would not admit you to the 
death chamber,”’ and thus the whole party were 
dismissed. . 

The colonel, when he found himself outside, 
turned his rage on Philip Ruthven. 

“Who are you?” he growled out; “ tell me 
your name, your family, your profession ? Nay, 
madame,’’—to Madame Vernon “I mean no offence to 
you. I only repeat that I wish I knew the name of 
this masquerading fellow. Some lover of one of 
those miserable children, I suppose. Monkhouse, 
my cousin, has brought them up ill, and now left 
them to the care of low and m creatures. 
Mark me, sir,’’ continued the irate colonel, ‘‘ I have 
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been insulted, 


not named in his will. I ; 
villains who have mixed themselves up in the affair.” 

The colonel stood outside the door of the voiture 
in hesitation whether or not'to enter it, although 
the snow was by this time — in heavy 
drifts, making a white carpet over the whole of the 
gay French capital. 7 : 

“ Enter, sir,” pep anne, Premiy ; 96s im int 
intrude again into your august presence unti ve 
my credentials of femily fortune and social stand- 
ing with me, and even then, it strikes me that I 
shall not be emulous of the honour of the close ac- 
quaintance of Colonel Claverhouse, who may be a 
brave colonel of Hussars, but is decidedly wanting 
in the first attributes of a gentleman,” 
and, bowing profoundly, Ruthven stepped aside. 

He had siveens Base Sip.cheee:6 the carriage. 
therefore he every right to speak on ual 
terms with the proud old tyrant colonel. He ed 
away with a stately step, and, still in his garb of 
priest, mingled with the crowds of Paris. He 
wandered about aimlessly until dusk came down 
over the great city ; the snow was the whole 
time, and his priest’s garment was white, when he 
suddenly sought pyr dog café, where the b 


. fire offered warmth to hia dulled limbs. He shoo 


the snow from his clothes, seated himself near the 
fire, and called for wine and a cutlet, for he had be- 
come suddenly aware that he was desperately hungry. 

While his dinner was in course of preparation 
Ruthven was struck by the peculiar figure of a man 
opposite to him, a tall, stooping with 
snow white hair, and m , and & pecu- 
liarly flashing pair of blue eyes. 

This gentleman was in the finest cloth, 
but his clothes were cut in an odd old-fashioned 
manner. A golden locket hung from a thin gold 
chain at his side, and Philip wondered when and 
where he had seen a locket similar to that one be- 
fore in his life. The white-haired gentleman was 
reading the English Times, therefore there could be 
no doubt as to his nationality. He looked up 
fixedly at Ruthven all at once and scanned his 
features curiously, 

“You are English, monsieur ?” he said, suddenly. 

“Yes,” replied Philip, and a blush dyed his face, 
for he bethought him of his strange ise. 

“An English priest in France?” pursued the 
stranger. ~ 

“So it would seem,”’ returned Ruthven. 

“ Appearances sometimes deceive,” pursued the 


stranger. 

“In that case it is to be supposed that they are 
— for @ purpose,” retorted Philip, a little 

ughtily. 

“ And if the purpose be good,”’ said the stranger, 
with a melancholy smile, “ the disguise is an honour 
not a dis have faith in you, young gentle- 
man. I have watched you, and I pronounce your 
mission an honourable one.” 


“Thank you for your good opinion, sir,’’ said 
Ruthven ; then, after a moment’s thought, he ex- 


claimed, in low, eager tones : 

“ Are you an English detective ?’” 

“I do not choose to answer that question—not 
yet” —responded the stranger, with a smile. “ You 
will find out in time, but I have set myself to dis- 
cover certain mysteries, and to anybody who will 
aid me, I will prove a liberal paymaster. If youare 
not overburdened with your own business will you 
help me in my perplexity.” 

“T am overburdened,” responded Philip. Ihave a 
beim g in hand.” ‘ ‘ oa 

“Still, in your garb of priest, you might gain ad- 
mittance to convent pf od pursued the strange 
interrogater. 

“T have done so,” replied er 3 

“Will you do it again, and I will reward you with 
one thousand pounds ?” pursued the stranger. 

A thousand pounds was a great offer to penniless 
ee His honest eyes glistened. 

“If there is nothing dishonourable,—”’ he began. 

“Sir,” interrupted the other, with a haughty 
wave of the hand, “there is nothing but honour 
the strictest, the most chivalrous, in my code.” 

Philip bowed. In this haughty, white-haired man 
he seemed to have found a kindred spirit. 

“Do you know a pension in the Avenue des Pru- 
niers, conducted by the Demoiselles de la Harpe ?”’ 
pursued the stranger. 

“T have been there this day,” said Ruthven. 

The stranger started. ‘“ ‘There is a young girl 
there called the Lady Viola Beaumont,” he said, 

“She died last night,” said Ruthven. 

_ The strange man set his teeth ; his eyes flashed 
lightning. He rose, and grasped the shoulder of 
Ruthven convulsively. 

“How do yon know? how do you know?” he 
asked. “Tell me; tell me.” 


“Tt is not the Lady Viola,” responded Ruthven, 


passionately, “ but a girl who was placed there in 
her name,” 


sly insulted by that woman in 
the convent, and I wash my hands at once and for 
ever of these daughters of my late cousin. I was 
will not interfere with the 


“Then where, in heaven’s namo, is Viola?” asked 
the man. 

“ Heaven only can answer that question,” re- 
sponded Philip, reverently ; “ I am co for her.” 

Outside the snow fell in blinding sheets. The 
room was full of the clamour of voices. There were 
lamps alight, and a great fire ablaze. Of all these 
facts Ruthven was dimly sensible, and also that the 
figure of a tall man was bending over him tenderly. 
He had fainted from excess of emotion, fatigue, 
hunger, and the wild excitement which a new sur- 
mise had wrought in his impassioned soul. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 





"Tis he who calls the lady’s love 
Come from his bed of care, 
All day I have ridden o'er moor and moss 
To see my lady fair Percy 


Wuen Norah again found herself within the pre- 
cincts of Glan Flodden, a chill, a despairing dread took 
hold of her spirit and convulsed it with the throes 
of a new anguish. In the large hall a fire burnt 
brightly, dinner was laid, Miss Matilda Macray stood 
before the blaze in travelling costume; she had taken 
off her hat, and was smoothing her hair before a 
mirror. Matilda turned round suddenly, and looked 
at Norah with a spiteful flash in her eye. 

“A nice disgraceful way to leave the house, Lady 
Norah,” said the squire’s daughter ; “ I almost won- 
der that you are not ashamed to come back again.” 

Miss Macray had particularly admired Hammond 
Danvers, and the sudden news of his marriage 
received that morning had greatly discomposed her. 
How thé tidings had reached Rokewood it was 
difficult to say, since, as the reader knows, Lady 
Monkhouse was at this time keeping guard over the 
luckless Hammond, at Sternfells, but so it happened 
that the account of the wedding at Yauworth reached 
Cumberton Manor before it reached Glan Flodden, 
which was little more than a mile distant from the 


village. 

Madame Diana had been, it is needless to say, in 
ne consternation at the disappearance of the Lady 

orah; but so well was the secret kept by the 
villagers, that not a suspicion respecting the hand- 
some stranger had entered the house, and Madame 
Diana wrote to Rokewood, and gave the letter to a 
man on horseback to take to Cumberton, stating that 
Norah had escaped, and asking him to have her 
stopped at Penniston. By some means or other, 
however, the truth reached Rokewood. He arrived 
at Glan Flodden in a carriage and pair, called on 
Madame Diana to accompany him, and arrived, as 
we have seen, at the “Crown Inn” at Yauworth, 
just in time to interpose his cruel authority, and 
compel the hapless bride of ten hours, to return to 
her captivity. 
Squire Macray sat upon an armchair smoking a 
cigar, his eyes heavy with wine. He had suffered 
intense anxiety since the disappearance of Norah. 
Mortgages and debts were fast closing around him, 
his estate had almost become the property of the 
lawyers; then the large sum which Rokewood had 
agreed to pay him upon Norah’s death seemed lost 
tohim. But now she had returned, poor captive, 
now she had returned, and never, never, would she 
be suffered to escape out of the snare again. 
Squire Macray: started to his feet, and uttered a 
low shout of exultation when hoe saw Norah in her 
travelling cloak, standing pale, trembling, and ill, in 
the savage grasp of Rokewood. 
“Now you are come back, young dame,” he said, 
“and we'll keep you now. Oh, no more running 
out to get married in a village church just after 
sunrise on a cold December morning. Ha, ha, ha! 
the pretty bridegroom has been led off, it seems, 
by another lady, and its not likely you'll ever see 
him again. Haha!” . 
“You are drunk, my friend,” whispered Roke- 
wood tothe squire, “ you forget that there are ser- 
vants and people about. Be careful.” 
Then addressing Lady Norah: “I suppose it is 
needless to tell your ladyship,” he said, “that your 
marriage of yesterday is null and void, you being a 
minor; and [ shall take care that it is never re- 
peated. Your gay bridegroom will be provided 
with another bride, from all I have under- 
stood,” continued the wretch, who, by some diabo- 
lical instinct, seemed to have divined the secret of 
the insane love of the false countess. ‘“ You will 


in the grounds under the espionage of the excellent 
Madame Diana, and a trusty man servant. Dismiss | 


worse than useless.” 


Norah, in a low tone of despair. 
“ All that is very melodramatic,” said Rokewood, | 





with a sneer. 
her chamber, Madame Diana.” 
But Squire Macray, wicked and hardenedas he had 


henceforth keep your room, lady ; you will only walk | 


from your mind all thoughis of escape, they are | 


“ Henceforth | abandon myself to my fate,” said | 





would be impossible for this man to suffer any per- 
son to endure hunger, or even to subsist on meagre 
fare in his house. 

“Ho, ho!” he cried, “let young impertinence sit 
down and have an early dinner with us, before I 
start Matilda for Penniston. I shan’t stir far, don't 
fear, and she shan’t either, depend upon it; but let 
the lass have a bit of dinner.” 

Norah, however, found it impossible to eat a 
morsel. 

The rest sat down to the well-spread board, and 
Madame Diana feasted voraciously as was her 
wont. 

Matilda—so Norah gathered from the conversation 
at dinner—was going to France, to join her mother, 
who, it seemed, had taken up her abode in the house 
of an old friend for the present. She had seen Lady 
Viola, reported her in the last stage of decline, and 
sent her affectionate love to Norah. It was singular 
she added in the postscript of a letter addressed to 
Madame Diana, that her husband forbade her re- 
turning to Glan Flodden until the spring. What 
new trouble? what new scheme had he on hand? 
alata she was glad that Matilda was. coming to 

er. 

“And sol am,” cried Miss Macray, “‘sha’n’t I be 
delighted to see Paris, and above all things to get 
away from this horrible old ghostly house. It seems 
more like a place where murders are done than any- 
thing else, lately especially,” added the unconscious 
young lady with a shudder. “I can’t think what has 
come to the place lately, but my maid says precisely 
the same thing. It seems just as if something dreadful 
was going to happen this Christmas, it really does.” 

“ Hold your peace, silly idiot,” criedthe squire, in 
a passion, which made his face purple. 

Rokewood glanced angrily at him. He felt a great 
and secret dread, now, that through the blind impru- 
dence of the squire, suspicion would awaken and peer 
out of the corners of the old house; if so a terrible 
and murderous plot might yet be frustrated, and 
Norah’s fifty thousand pounds elude, after all, the 
grasp of his greedy fingers. 

When dinner was over, the squire departed with 
his daughter in a carriage for Penviston, and then 
Rokewood turned savagely upon Norah. 

Again she was in his power, this proud, pale, suffer- 
ing girl, whom he hated and whom he wished to 
silence for ever. 

“Come Madame Diana,” he said, “it is time now 
that Lady Norah was conducted to her chamber. 
She has chosen to leave my roof, giving it. out that 
evil is intended her ; but from the home of her closer 
friends she basely escapes, that she may unite herself 
in a disgraceful marriage, with a man beneath her 
in rank. Again, again, and yet again, has this. per- 
son forfeited all claim to respect, to the right. of 
freedom, to the privileges of a human being almost. 
I was about to say, therefore, Madame Diana, although, 
she is not under my care at present, I advise you to 
lock the door of her chamber, to forbid her leaving 
it, and above all things keep pencils, pens, ink and 
paper from her hands.” 

“ Come, mademoiselle,” cried Madame Diana. 

“T do not answer to that aame, I am a married 
woman—a wife!” said Norah. 

Loud bursts of laughter cut the remainder of her 
speech short. 

“A wife—a wife!” cried Madame. “A child—a 
schoolgirl, whom a young fortune-hunter has mar- 
ried and deserted on the same day! He will never 
come back to claim you,’”’ continued the cruel French~ 
woman, snapping her fingers contemptuously, 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Norah, “since he. left in 
the company of my stepmother. He has probably 
been put to silence for ever.” 

“Who knows that Madame la Comtess may not con- 
descend to marry him?” cried Madame Diana. 

“* Hammond Danvers, the son of a baronet, is a gen- 
tleman!” said Norah, passionately. ‘Margaret El- 
ton, late rider at a cirque, late beggar, with a stained 
past, is no lady—albeit that the tricks of capricious 
fortune have placed a coronet upon her brow and 
have called her by the title of countess.” 

The rage of Rokewood at these bold words knew 
no bounds. He started to his feet and approached 
Norah with a menacing hand. 

“T have it in my heart to beat you,” he said, 
seizing her arm and shakingit. ‘ Ah,”—releasing 
her—* your punishment is near at hand!” 

“*Rokewood,” said Norah, looking at him with 
large mournful eyes, “what have I tasted save 
punishment, imprisonment, hunger, and the fear of 
death since the murder of my father—since the 
power over his hapless children has been vested in 
your hands? Youhavetriumphed. Viola is dying. 

I shall soon be murdered. I feel the shadow of 





“Now let this lady be conducted to | bloodshed creeping over this old house. I know that 


my doom is sealed. It is singular that you cannot 
permit my last days to pasa in peace.. As for you” 


| grown, never forgot the instincts of hospitality. It }—and she smiled a smile of mingled scorn and 
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sadness —“ I ‘conjecture that you imagine your days 
of peace are on their way towards you. Viola, per- 
haps, dead by this time. Norah caught completely 
in your net. When we both sleep the sleep of the 
just, then think you, will arrive your hour of triumph. 

Rokewood, believe mo, it will not be so! Either the 
canker of remorse will eat its way into your very 
soul, or”"—and she raised her slight forefinger and 
shook it at him—“ detection will follow swiftly, and 
like the shock of an earthquake. Tremble, Roke- 
wood, the hour of retribution is at hand! The ven- 
geance of Heaven and of man combined will over- 
take you quickly !” 

She had cast off her hat. She stood pale and 
beautiful as a statue of the accusing spirit, her long 
dark garments sweeping the ground, her long bright 
hair escaping on her shoulders, her slender finger 
raised warningly. 

Rokewood quailed before her for an instant. She 
was prophesying his downfall with a voice full of 
power. Butall at once the demons of avarice and of 
wrath awoke clamorously in his guilty soul. 

‘‘Madam,” he said, “I can only attribute these 
ravings to the morbid excitement of a diseased brain ; 
indeed, to suppose you of sound mind after your con- 
stant rebellion, your wild escapades, your mad mar- 
riage with a penniless scapegrace—to suppose you 
of sound mind, I repeat, is as uncharitable as it is 
foolish. No, Lady Norah, you are a madwoman, and 
I insist that you undergo the regimen and the whole- 
some confinement which you deserve. Now go up- 
stairs to your room with Madame Diana.” 

The hideous Frenchwoman grinned and followed 
in the rear. 

Rokewood, in his usual savage fashion, laid his 
hand on Norah’s arm, and the three ascended the 
wide staircase, walked along the passage, and ap- 
proached another flight of stairs. A gleam of malice 
shone in Rokewood’s eye. 

“ You see, Lady Norah,” he said, “ Madame Diana 
has removed your chamber to the second floor. I 
should hardly imagine that you would again attempt 
any ridiculous basket feats. Ropes and baskets will, 
indeed, be kept out of your way, as well as paper and 
pens. Ah, I think you will be humbled now.” 

“No,” said Norah; “never, never, towards the 
man, the fiend rather, who has murdered my father, 
sent my sister to her death, and now plans to murder 
me. Never, never, humble towards that man.” 

“T wish,” he growled out, “that I had the power 
of putting you upon the rack. I would force humility 
out of you, then.” 

“ No, not even then,” said dauntless Norah; “ my 
contempt for you, Rokewood, would enable me to 
bear any bodily pain rather than speak to you with 
other than the utter scorn which you merit from me. 
You can never conquer me, Rokewood.” 

They had ascended the stairs now, and then knocking 
at the door of a room at the end of a narrow passage, 
were admitted by a tall, red-haired woman, into a 
cbamber which Norah had not seen since her resi- 
dence at Glan Flodden. It was a large room, some- 
what scantily furnished ; there was a tent bedstead, 
plain, unpainted washstand, toilet and writing table, 
the floor only partly carpeted ; a large fire, however, 
burned in the grate, and some clothes were airing 
before it on a large clothes-horse. 

In fact, Lady Norah was placed now in the ser- 
vauts’ portion of the old house. This room was to 
be, henceforth, her prison chamber, the red-haired 
stranger was hired to wait upon her, and was in- 
formed by Madame Diana and Rokewood both that 
this young lady was of somewhat unsound mind, 
that unless means were taken to prevert it she 
would make love to the very stable-boys through the 
windows. Therefore the windows were covered to 
the top with close, wire blinds, through which, in- 
dved, Norah could look out upon the glorious pano- 
rama of snowy mountains, but nobody walking in the 
high road, which wound by the side of a fir wood 
some sixty feet below the window, could have seen 
Norah, had she stood close to it. Another room went 
out of this large chamber; it was smaller and more 
ueatly furnished. 

“Here I am to sleep, my dear,” said Madame 
Diana, “and you in the large room. Mrs. Rufus will 
be within call, if required; she will sleep in a room 
which goes off the passage. We shall always keep 
the door locked.” 

“ Padlocked,” interrupted Rokewood, with his sa- 
vage frown; “ padlocked, that door leading into the 
passage.” 

“T will wish you good afternoon, now, my dear,” 
sid Madame Diana, grinning at Norah. “ Probably, 
uiter your excitement, you need rest. Mrs. Rufus 
will brush your hair, and you can undress and lie 
down. Your clothes and so on will be carried up 
presently.” 

‘Then Madame Diana and Rokewood went out. 
Mrs. Rufus double locked the door, and Norah cast 
herself sobbing in an agony of despair upon the bed. | 





Her captivity now indeed commenced in sober ear- 
nest. Rokewood retired to Cumberton, but every 
day he rode over to make inquiries, and to learn 
whether his plans were being carried out or not. 

Squire Macray sat below drinking and carousing 
like a madman. Whatever the foul scheme was to 
which he had lent his aid, or at least his countenance, 
it was so atrocious that he could only drown the 
appeals of his conscience in rivers of wine. He tried 
to forget the hapless young prisoner,(guarded by the 
two wonmen, Diana and Rufus) who was suffering all 
the pangs of fear and captivity under his roof. As 
for the servants, they talked as servants will, but 
they had nothing to do save to obey the orders of 
Madame Diana, who was now in place of their 
absent mistress. } 

Lady Norah had behaved very badly and disgrace- 
fully they were told, her guardian thought her mad, 
but was too kind to consign her to alunatic asylum, 
and fearing it might be said he was unkind to her, 
he had placed her under the roof of Squire Macray. 

Christmas drew near—there was feasting and 
merriment in the servant’s hall. Mrs. Macray and 


“her daughter still remained in Paris, the squire sat 


drinking in solitary hilarity in the great dining-hall, 
Norah, upstairs in that, chamber, forbidden books, 
writing implements, and never suffered for an in- 
stant to leave her chamber, spent the short days and 
the long evenings in knitting, in embroidery, or in 
pacing the length of her chamber. If she addressed 
Mrs. Rufus the woman only answered in monosyl- 
lables. This regimen was beginning to tell. Sleep 
and appetite failed the hapless Norah. News had 
been brought to her of her twin sister’s death, and 
ar it with a strange apathy, saying with a 
smile : 

“Well Madame Diana she is happier than I am ; 
she is gone where you and Rokewood are hurrying 


“ Ah, wicked and rebellious child,” cried madame, 
with one of her hideous laughs, “ I only wish you were 
as pationt, and as meek, and as good as your poor 
little sister ; she never complained of the conduct of 
good Mademoiselle de la Harpe, but submitted her- 
self, and was patient in every way.” 

“T shall soon be as patient—and as silent,” said 
beautiful Norah. 

She turned towards the window as she spoke, the 
window with its high wire blind. The sun was setting 
blood red behind a snowy mountain peak; all the 
noble mountain scenery was tinged with its glow. 

There were no tears in Norah’s eyes for the 
memory of her dead sister, she envied her repose, 
silence, sleep and her happy awakening at the last 
day. Neither for herself did she weep, her heart 
was broken she believed. 

All at once she saw a horseman in the road below. 

Hammond Danvers, her lord, her love, her hus- 
band! Alas, and alas! he did not see her, he 
looked up, indeed, at the house, but it was with the 
uncertain gaze of one who knew not if the object he 
sought were there or not. Another’ moment and a 
turn in the road had shut away the horse and his 
rider from her sight. But he was alive!” and the 
sight of the living Hammond aroused hope and the 
love of life in the breast. Escape—escape—was it 
possible? Cruel high window, locked door, hidden 
key, watchful women always on the alert, for they 
took it in turns to sleep, that fact she had discovered 
some days since. 

That evering she did not refuse the tea and toast 
and delicate mushroom which Mrs. Rufus set before 
her. She had hardly tasted food for two days; now 
she looked up and hoped. She went to bed early, 
slept, and dreamed that an angel had suddenly opened 
the door of her prison chamber and pointed the way 
for her to escape to her husband, her father, and her 
sister, who stood in a group upon the stairs. 

The sunshine came in through the open window 
of the staircase, the scent of flowers, the hum of in- 
sects, the glad voices of children. Then with a wild 
start she was awake. The moon—the winter moon 
was looking in through the wire blind. 

Madame Diana suored inthe next room. Mrs. 
Rufus on the outside was restless. Norah heard her 
walking about. What had awakened her? 

Another moment and the rays of the moon fell 
full upon a man’s face, a savage, brutal man’s face. 
A ladder of great height was at the window. 
Another—yes, another ladder—another face, the 
sinister, coarse, hardened countenance of Chippen- 
ham was staring into the room ; two faces, two men, 
with long; bright butchers’ knives in their hands— 
knives which glittered in the moonbeams. Then 
Chippenham raised the window from outside, loosened 
the blind, stepped into the room, and glanced about 


| him with a desperate light in his ferocious eyes; the 


second man stood by his side. 
“ Now, where ?” asked the last in a hoarse whis- 


per. 
Norah did not scream ; the power of utterance had 





left her. Yet her senses were keenly alive to the 
full horrors of the position. Murderers were in the 
room. Murderers lured by the gold of Rokewood. 

She submitted to her fate. 

“ Tt is the will of Heaven that he triumphs,” she 
thought. “But ah, if I could scream.” 

But she could not, the shock had been too great. 

“Where,” repeated the second ruffian, savagely. 
“Tt should be done quickly.” 

(To be continued.) 





LADY CLIMBERS AT MONT BLANC. 

Miss, or Mrs. F., of Brighton, was amongst the 
mountain climbers of Mont Blanc this summer, while 
Miss Walker, whose name is so appropriate, is re- 
ported to have astonished the guides in the Engadine 
with her ascending wy All the mountaineering 
ladies I have seen are little in stature and light in 
weight, so that having comparatively next to nothing 
to carry they can rapidly pass and readily s 
the ponderous masses of male humanity who bestride 
martyred mules, or re on carriage cushions. 
When a Ladies Alpine Club is formed, an event 
which, I have no doubt, will soon take place, we 
shall know the strong-footed females who at present 
blush unknown in lofty obscurity, and waste their 
sweetness on the mountain air. 

Certainly to meet with them, elate in their climb- 
ing triumphs, is always a pleasure, and if they are 
too plainly conscious of their superior agility, is not 
a juvenile mountaineering male ecasags 5 also a vain 
fellow? But there are also walking and talking la- 
dies, who take long and laborious passes en route, 
without attempting peaks or going in for high Alpine 
honours. One of these I had heard of, but never ex- 
pected to meet. Yet meet her I lately did in curious 
circumstances. 

While at Macugnaga one very hot morning I took 
to moralising in the strange old churchyard at the 
foot of the Moro pass, over a skull which a wrinkled 
sexton of nearly a century old had thrown up from 
a newly-dug grave. Hamlet like, I was soliloquising 
with this skull in my hand, when the hot meridian 
stillness was suddenly broken by a shrill female 
voice, exclaiming: “ Yes, yes, yes, I told youso. I 
did indeed, yes, yes, yes.” Startled from my reverie, 
I looked up and beheld an elderly little English lady, 
suitably attired for the mountains, descending from 
the Moro pass, followed by a big guide and her limp- 
ing young English valet. “Yes, yes, yes, I told you 
so,” repeated the dame to her English valet, who had 
evidently had more than enough of a mountain pass. 

In the evening I found that I was right in identify- 
ing the lady as the well-known Miss ——. Ingrati- 
ating myself with her valet, I found that he had suf- 
fered severely from his seven hours’ walk over the 
Moro. He assured me that every bone in his body 
ached and was sore, and that he had never been so 
shaken in his life. Moreover, he seriously feared he 
was now unfitted for any genteel situation. He had 
not, he confessed, looked at the grand view of Monte 
Rosa ; he was so bothered with the snow at the top 
of the pass and the slippery rocks all the way down 
that even if his wages were doubled or trebled he 
should hardly be recompensed for his unexpected 
sufferings. When closely pressed with questions he 
admitted that he had four or five times fallen in an 
indecorous posture, while descending the - biggest 
and most slippery stones, which he regarded as only 
fit for a mountain Blondin. His “missus” was mad 
after mountains, and one ‘year had nearly killed her 
two young nieces with walking—but then she was s0 
little, &c. For himself, he couldn’t abide “them 
passes,” and his boots were cut to pieces. 

I happened to see a neat, small box near him, and 
thinking this might contain curiosities 1 begged per- 
mission to open it. “Oh,” said the valet, “ it is only 
a set of blacking brushes and good London blacking.” 
Some slovenly people had their boots greased, but 
he and “ Missus ” always liked a pee polish. When, 
in answer to his anxious inquiry, I assured him there 
were no more passes between Macugnaga and Stressa, 
on Lago Maggiore, to which place his mistress was 
going, his lugubrious face brightened, and when two 
days afterwards he descended in my presence from 4 
voiture at an inn halfway down the Val Anzasca, 
with his active little lady, he was radiant with de- 
light, though, as he confessed, he was still rather 
sore in every bone in his body. The fact is, the poor 
young valet had been completely unprepared for this 
kind of work, and like John Gilpin of old 

He little thought when he set out 
Of running such a rig. TRL 








Tue Exrectep Hicu T1pEs.—Consequent on the 
report of the high tides expected this month large 
numbers of persons residing on the banks of the 
Thames are taking measures to prevent the water 
entering their dwellings. 
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DOWAGER’S SECRET. 


-_-—oe__———_- 
CHAPTER XV. 
A feeble woman's hand 
Shall throw aside this iron-studded door, 
And to the brightness of fair earth restore 
This eaptive. Massinger. 

THE Baroness Hildegarde, of course, heard of the 
sad solution attending the mysterious disappearance 
of the beautiful girl to whom her kindness had 
brought such a upas shadow. The dowager alluded 
to it with becoming gravity and commiseration, in 
the midst of her gay circle of guests ; but the daugh- 
ter-in-law gave no reply, only shuddered, and turned 
to clasp little Max fondly in her arms. 

The dowager watched her with a grim smile just 
twitching at the grave corners of her thin lips. She 
was well pleased to see how all the strength and 
vigour of her ladyship’s warm nature seemed to have 
budded out and overflowed anew in maternal devo- 
tion. She had changed lately, the youthful mistress 


of Grafenstein. Gay society wearied her. She was | 


glad to escape from the drawing-room. She sickened 
beneath the flattery and adulation which had once 
pleased and entertained her. 

_ As often as might be, she stole away alone to her 
little upper window of the boudoir, and sat there 
looking out, sometimes to the private entrance gate, 
where Count Scheffer was in the habit of stopping 
his cabriolet, with wistful, expectant eyes ; and again 
casting shivering glances of dread and terror towards 
the great stone steps in the rear. Her maid began 
to gossip with some of the other dressing-women, 
and tell how her ladyship spent halfthe night at the 
windows, looking out as if expecting someone to 
come, yet starting up with a shudder of alarm if 
there came a movement near. Everyone could see 
that the blooming complexion was fading into pallor ; 
that the circles under her’ dark eyes widened and 
deepened, while the eyes themselves took on a fever- 
ish brightness, 

Some of the uncharitable among her guests whis- 
pered that her ladyship was in love with Count 
Scheffer, and was suffering from his desertion. The 
more friendly insisted that her health was failing, 
and mancouvred to have the physician called. 

_ Hehelped the matter but a very little, im dispers- 
tag the gay circle of guests. 

._Her ladyship must have more quiet,” he said; 
an has worn herself out with gaicty and excite- 


|THE MYSTERY INCREASES. ] 

The baroness gave him a grateful glance, and said 
adieu to her friends with a relieved heart. 

She was so wearied of the formal part she had 
been forced to feign, that it seemed to her solitude 
would be almost happiness. Yet after a few days 
alone with her mother-in-law, she was desperate 
enough to wish the whole circle back again. There 
was no rest for her, either in solitude or society; the 
source of the unquiet and misery was in her own 
heart: how then could she escape from it ? 

Max was truly her only consolation. Sometimes 
she would clasp him to her heart with a passionate 
burst of unutterable tenderness; and then, holding 
him fast, she would deluge his bright hair with a 
bitter flood of tears, and murmur wildly : 

“Oh, Max, Max, it was for your sake; only for 
your sake. Shall I be punished for the sin of silence ?” 

The dowager had at the commencement of this 
singular behaviour turned upon her sneeringly, 
taunted her with her lack of pride, her lovesick 
folly, and the like; but one day the younger woman 
started up and held a threatening finger, while she 
confronted her with wildly flashing eyes. 

“Take care,” cried she, fiercely, “ you may go too 
far yet. This is your work, all of it. That I am 
driving myself half crazy with remorse and self- 
reproach is not because I deserve it, but because I 
have a conscience that is not wholly dead. But 
yours—Heaven forgive me! it makes me shudder 
énly to think of the part your cruel and inexorable 
will has forced me to act ; what must you be made 
of,to go about with yourstony composure when there 
is such a horrible life to look back upon. I think 
you are more fiend than woman, more ghoul than 
human.” 

Something in the flaming eyes so full of horror and 
loathing stung the haughty dowager. She glared 
back, and lifted her hand fiercely as if to strike the 
daring speaker, but little Max with a cry of terror 
ran between, upon which the threatening hand fell. 

“ For his sake,” she said. 

“Yes, for his sake!” cried out the unhappy Hil- 
degarde; “do you think anything but his welfare 
would have kept me silent an hour, a single moment ? 
He is my darling, my treasure, the only tie that 
holds me a single second of time to this dreadful 
house, this abhorred name.” 

“You do well to say ‘for his sake.’ I say it to 
myself morning, noon, and night; and it is all that 
keeps my brain from crazing.” 

“T think it is near crazed now!” muttered the 
dowager in cold contempt. 
| But from that time she left her daughter-in-law 








safe from her molestation. Twice every day she 
had Max with her for an hour. In the morning for 
a ride in the glittering Grafenstein state carriage, in 
the afternoon a short time before his bed-time. 

Though the mother clung to the boy with an al- 
most morbid watchfulness through every other hour 
of the day, for these she yielded him up without a 
word. 

“For he is her son’s child,” she would mutter 
dreamily, “ and nature has its claims which none can 
gainsay.” 

During those morning rides the household took 
notice that her ladyship would go wandering around 
those upper rooms; once or twice they saw her 
peering out from the long closed door, looking down 
the stone steps. But she was always ready, standing 
there at the head of the nursery stairs, when the 
coach had turned up into the court-yard, with arms 
outstretched to snatch at the rosy-cheeked, gleeful 
child, as he came bounding up the stairs. 

“You love me, mamma, you love me ever so 
much, don’t you?” he said one day in a tone of 
childish wisdom, as she had him clasped close in her 
arms. 

“Yes, my treasure; better than all the rest of the 
world!” was her fervent reply. 

“What, better than grandma loves me ?” 

“Yes, yes, a thousand times better!” in swift 
fierce tones. 

“And better than my father who has gone to 
Heaven? ” he persisted. 

She flung a shivering glance around her. 

“ But not better than God loves me,” he asserted 
triumphantly. 

The head flung back defiantly at the last question, 
at this dropped low. 

“Oh, Max, be still! you pain me. Ah, Heavens, 
how you pain me!” she murmured through hot 
falling tears. 

He put up his rosebud lips for a kiss of forgive- 
ness, aud presently was playing with his toys on tho 
floor at her feet. But the Baroness Hildegarde, with 
wide affrighted eyes lifted up to the sky, kept re- 
peating the words over and over. 

The next morning when he had gone with his 
grandmother in the coach, she went up into the cob- 
web-hung old closets, where were stacked away the 
letters received in the family since ever pen and 
paper had been used, and she hunted up, from the 
latest bundle, the old letters of the last baron. Let- 
ters from college, from Vienna, from a tour over the 
Continent, addressed principally to his mother, a fow 
to his father, wd one or two to @ friend who must 
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606 
have sent them to the mether on her son's death. 
She went through them with eager eyes, Lungry for 
the same preof of the writer's carnest tenderness of 
nature, and carried those she had not reac thoroughly 
down into her room. Max came home before she 
was half through with them, and she threw them into 
a drawer, but when the boy went to his afternoon 
visit to the dowager'srooms, she took themoutagain. 
Among the letters was a yeHow old parckament care- 
fully folded and tied with silken cord. Ite-timeworn 
appearance showed it to be something entirely 
foreign to the letter,and she dropped it- carelessly on 
one side. But shortly something in the. letter. ¢he 
was reading drew her attention to it mere partion- 
larly. 

“T have found an old drafted plan. of the seevet 
rooms, and the concealed street-entrance ef Grafen- 
stein House,” wrote the son; “it came. eurionsly 
enough to my hands, and nothing I have found, for 
this long time, has given me so much satisfeetion. 
Now I am sure I shall recover the secret.thet we 
thought was lost with old Baron Jolf; I shell find 
the spring up im the left corridor, and who knows 
what romantic mysteries may be given to our. dis- 
covery.” : 

“Secret entrance—concealed rooms,” murmured 
the baroness; and then her face flushed and paled, 
and she seized upon the yellow, time-wern parch- 
ment, and opened it with shaking hands. 

“IT wonder—no I do not wonder, I know that 
this secret entrance leads down someavhere » domed 
river,” she went on, bending over the eutlined 
ing with eyes gleaming with feverish interest, “Now 
I understand whither the dowager vanishes im such 
mysterious fashion, I, too, will find the secret 
spring. Who knows what great advantage it may 
sometime be to me ?” 

She hastily put back the letters, but the parchment 
she thrust into her pocket for a more careful 
study. 

That night the Baroness Hildegarde lay awake 
counting the hours, as they were told off by the great 
clock over the staircase, never once closing her 
wakeful eyes. 

At two, when utter silence reigned in all the 
house, she rose softly from her couch, wrapped around 
her the thick dressing-gown, tied a scarf over her 
head, and took a candle. A resolute, determined ex~- 
pression hovered around her lips, her eyes shone 
clear and steady. 

“Come what will, I will look a little more closely 
into the mysteries of Grafenstein House,” said she, 
mentally. “If I have this dreary battle to fight 
alone, I will e'en take what weapons I can find.” 

She had the roll of parchment clutched tightly to 
her breast, and shielding the flaring flame of her 
candle with one arm, she slipped lightly over the 
polished flooring, her velvet slippers giving forth no 
sound. 

It was in the upper story, in those unused cham- 
bers, and its dim, ghostly corridor, that the secret 
passage-way began. She was conscious of a vague 
wonderment that she should not havo. been rather 
sent down into the damp, mouldy vaults of the cel- 
Jar, until she remembered the curious old abutment 
of solid masonry which gave such a feudal look to 
the exterior of the building. She recalled an obser- 
vation of Count Scheffer’s that it was very odd the 
builders should have addedthat heavy tower of solid 
stone entirely for the outside appearance without 
furnishing a single new accommodation to the in- 
terior, and half shivered with the wild anticipation of 
what she shonld find there, if indeed her venture- 
some search gave her admittance. 

It was singular how her natural timidity had sud- 
denly vanished. She went forward fearlessly; 
neither glancing to the right or left. She even 
passed the barred door leading out to that haunted, 
outside stairway, without a shudder. 

Safely in the upper flight, in which no soul of the 
whole household could be prevailed upon to lodge, she 
felt less concerned about espionage, and setting down 
her candle, spread out the parchment beside it on 
the floor. 

The corridor was panelled off in solid oak slabs, 
elaborated with carvings, each one alike. These 
panels were marked out on the plan, and numbered. 

“ The left side between the doors and panel number 
nine,” so said the plan. 

The Baroness Hildegarde, with lips set together 
sternly, with white cheeks, but shining, earnest eyes, 
counted off the panels to the ninth, and then held up 
the candle closely, and searched over the carved 
convolutions of some quaintfancy, Nothing at vari- 
ance with the others that she could see, except that 
a huge central acorn seemed slightly worn. 

She looked back to the plan. 

“The right forefinger on the left leaf, the thumb 
on the central acorn, with a gentle impetus upwards, 
and the left hand laid firmly on the coil of tendrils 
at the bottom of the panel.” 
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The little slender fingors ef the daintily reared 
lady obeyed the direction, though it was a hard 
stretch, and the rosy palin was laid resolutely upon 
the designated tendrils. 

She was not aware how keen was her curiosity, 
how great her expectations, until she found that her 
best efforts failed to give her power to move the 
spring, rusted perhaps with its long vest from use. 
She exerted all her strength in vain. Sighing 
heavily she crouched down upon the floor and began 
re-reading the directions at the commeneement, 
Those she had taken for use had been in her late 
husband’s handwriting endorsed onthe parchment as 
if for hasty use. She had reason, to believe that he 
had also failed to find the seeret door, What if the 
fault had been in his interpretationof the quaint lan- 
guage of the parchment? She wrapped her mantle 
closer about her, took up the parchment, and began 
weighing the meaning word by word. — 

Suddenly there went « quick flash across her face. 

What a stupid mistake! 
it was an X with a figure 1 ever it. What was one 
over ten but eleven? She passed on two panels 
farther. She stretched ont her fair to touch 
leaf and acorn, and bore steadily with left hand 
against the tendrils. Oh, joy! Unmatterable relief! 
She felt the oaken plank vi away from 
the solid wall and swing inward. A chill wave of 
air struck against her, almdst extinguishing her can- 
dle. 
sage was before her. 

Making a screen of her scarf, aftertaking care that 
the box of tapers was still in her possession, she 
stepped in dauntlessly, and saw that she was at the 
head of a flight of stone with a mould 
wall encircling her. She slowly, but 
when at the foot, ran back hastily, amd set.the panel 
door wide open, so that it was impossible fora draf 
of air to close it, and imprison her there amidst the 
dark mysteries of the secret tower. Having taken 
this precaution, she once again descended, A wide 
square platform was at the foot of the stairs, then 
three more steps and another landing with a few odd 
niches hollowed in the wall. Here was a door of 
stout plank, ironed heavily,and with a padlock hang- 
ing in the hasp, the key gone. 

The baroness tried it, gently at first; and then 
using all her strength, shook it violently. ‘ 

Her heart leaped up with a great bound, whether 
of fear or astonishment she could hardly tell, when 
she heard a slow movement on the other side, and 
then a swift step, and a weak, sobbing voice. 

“Oh! who is there—who is there? Save me, 
help me I beseech you, if you have not a heart of 
stone.” 

The baroness had already parted her lips to re- 
spond, but at that moment she caught the echo of 
coming steps, whether from above or below she 
could not tell, and she realised the peril of her own 
situation. Hastily blowimg out her candle, she re- 
treated into one of the niches so conveniently near, 
trusting that she should thus escape the observation 
of anyone coming unlighted through the gloomy pas- 


sage-way. The next moment, however, a dim il-. 


lumination crept up from the lower stairs. Someone 
was coming up with alantern, The baroness peered 
out with intense solicitude, and caught a plain view 
of a straight figure clothed in black, a woman in a 
sable cloak and bonnet, with a crape veil over her 
face. 

“The dowager!” exclaimed she inwardly, and 
shrank back as far as possible, questioning whether 
it was best to elude or defy her, 

The woman, however, was diverted from the dis- 
covery of her presence, by a burst of weeping from 
the other side of the locked door. 

“ No one answers—no one will come to me. Oh, 
I shall go mad in this horrible place,” wailed a pite- 
ous voice. 

The woman pulled out a key, thrust it into the 
padlock and unlocking thg bolt, opened the door, and 
went in, closing the door behind her. 

Light as any fawn the Baroness Hildegarde bound- 
ed up the stairs. 

“Now is my time to escape—to close the secret 
panel, and thus save her the knowledge of this dis- 
covery of mine.” 

And she suited the action to the word, and leaving 
the corridor as she had found it, her ladyship hurried 
onward, and was down upon the next floor, when, 
she started back, and almost dropped the candle from 
her hands, in her great astonishment and dismay, at 
finding herself confronted by her mother-in-law, also 
in a dressing-gown, with a shawl thrown over s 
head evidently but a moment since raised from the 

illow. 
, “You—here!” ejaculated Hildegarde, wondering 
wildly if the evil spirits gave the woman power to 
be left shut in there in the locked chamber of the 
secret tower, and here also, before her eyes, in the 
ante-room of the main house. 


It was mot nine at all; 


She had found the magic clne—the secret pas- | la 





“Here? to be sure. I came to look for you,” was 
the testy reply. “What has come over you to be 
wandering over the house at this uncanny hour? you 
who were frightened a little while since at a shadow.” 

“TI was restless; and I heard a strange noise, and 
eame to look after it.” 


“Qan't you trust the below #nd the watch- 
man without? What expect is coming to 
to make of you lately, 


harm you? I don’t know 
Hildegarde.” 


“Tt is hardly strange that I should be changed,” 
replied the Baroness “ Bat we shall dis- 
turb some of the servants if we stop here “1 

“| wonder you did not think about disturbing them 
when you wandered up here,” neturned the dowager. 
still her uneasily. 

7 is it so mach morewemarkable for me than 
for you, to be out of bed atihiie- hour?” returned the 





young lady, tu upon s 

“T came in a ‘the dowager, 
coldly, “I hada# Maz, and it 
frighteged me so that I ' over. to his 
room to look at him ; and discovered your cham- 
‘ber door open and the Now that 
you are found I will retugm to mpeouch. I wish 
your ladyship good-night.” 


it ere race to. her vom tram after 
rs ir, 
Speasiee both hank sipluaitiepieasbeety. ox: 


“ What have I discovere@? Mystery upon mys- 
tery! Instead of solving my first riddle I hav. 
thrustmyself upona-ebain of enigmas. How.could 
the r have been left there in that seerct 


opportunity fora tamper- 
ing hand, whea I a a — ne 3 try 
again to-merrow, ‘ dsylight, what can 
leara for barred door in the seorct 
. en the dowager has gone with Max tu 
ride, surely then I may venture without fear of 
molestation, unless, indeed, as I am sorely tempte:! 
to believe, she has her double.” 

She went to look at Max again. The boy's bed 
had been moved into her ewndressiag-room in oon- 
pliance with her morbid nervousness of devotion 
since Count Scheffer had taken hig departure. He 
looked like 4 little cherne with his flushed cheeks 
and dewy lips, and moist, tumbled curls, and the 
fend mother hung over him entranced. She did not 
half comprehend the yearning pain which crept into 
her heart, while she gazed, nor why the very ecstacy 
of her tenderness sharpened into sorrow. But she trie 
to leave him twice, and then came back, and finally 
yielding to an undefined, but irresistible impulse, 
she gathered the sweet little sleeper into her arms, 
and carried him to her own couch, and went to 


sleep at last with the dear head pillowed against he: 


heart. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
The light was on his face and there 
You —~—' mare the passion driven— 
Resentment, ope, despair— 
Like clouds serves the face of heaven. 
ers. 

“ We have our work to do promptly, and qnickl y, 
and wish all possible secrecy!” exclaimed Count 
Scheffer, standing before Gotthart’s chair, with Horr 
Wohler holding by one sleeve, his dear old face 
flushed with excitement and eagerness and hardly 


to be trusted joy; with Konrad beside him looking - 


like a warrior prince just setting forth to battle, 
such a flaming energy shone in his dark eyes, aud 
shut close the resolute lips. “I rushed off to meet 
you, and tell the good news, without stopping even 
to make a change of dress. I do believe. my valet 
thinks my brain is seriously upset. But I was so 
overjoyed and pleased, so delighted with my brave, 

recious little Hildegarde—she, who has hitherto 
SS afraid of a mouse—to think of her bearding 
the lion in his den, rushing into such uncanny mys- 
teries, and doing just the one proper thing, coming 
straight to me with them. I assure you, I had hard 
work to keep from seizing her in my arms, instead of 
bowing with cool politeness, when she beckoned me 
to her carriage window, and handed me the note. 
It seems she has written before, and somebody has 
chosen to suppress it, and she did not choose to risk 
any such chances with this astonishing revelation, 
but rode herself when she judged she should be 
likely to find me. Wise little soul! I tell you 


these women are detectives by nature, with their 
finer acuteness and sensibility! They scent mis- 
chief where we discover nothing whatever. 


Well, 
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well, we will attend tothis matter without Rosenberg) 
or Meenart, or Wickart’s help. To-morrow we will 
all,be there promptly; and the moment her serene 
ladyship the Baroness Dowager of Grafenstein rides 
forth upon her morning exercise, presto! three va- 
liant knights will take possession of the mysterious 
wer.” 
comers comes,” exclaimed Herr Wohler; “if 
it should be Rosenburg, you must do all the talking, 
count, or I shall be sure to betray the whole..” 
¢There was the sound of voices, and then a knock 
that had a haughty peremptoriness in its summons, 

“ By Heavens! I guess what is coming!” ejacu- 
lated the count with a little comical grimace ; “ it is 
my unele, as sure as fate, by the noon train; and he 
is irate and angry at this disrespectful treatment. I 
send for him, and I leave him to hunt me up. I can 
see how he swells with indignation.” 

But he marched across the room and threw open 
the door. The group within beheld a tall, still erect, 
exceedingly fine-looking old man, for all his eyes 
held a fiery gleam, and his lips drew down with a 


_stern haughtiness, attired in an undress uniform, with) 


a gold-headed cane in his hand. 

“ Wel, Oscar, I must say you’ve taken to eccentric 
ways since you've quartered in Munich. You send 
for me inanauthoritative fashion that leads me tothink 
you are either on your dying bed, or have ruined 
yourself at the gambling-table. Full of keen ap- 
prehension for your welfare I rush out from my 
retirement, and post up to your place, when I am 
coolly informed Count Scheffer left word, ‘if anyone 
wants anything special of him, they are to come to 
such a place.’ And a queer placeitis. But here I 
am, and now what the deuce does it all mean ?” 

he last came outin # tolerably explosive tone. 

The count hastened to take the chair which Herr 
Wobler pushed forward. Konrad, deadly pale, 
walked up to his brother, and standing before him 
with his back to the new-comer concealed both their 
faces from his observation. 

“My dear general, I shouldn’t have been so un- 
civil as to have left that message, had I not been 
pretty sure you would arrive this evening. An un- 
expected and very —- letter brought'me here, 
post haste, and in an hour I should have returned to 
make preparations for such a reception as you de- 
serve. You were kinder even than I expected to 
come so promptly. Sit down, I beg of you. The 
carriage brought you, of course.” 

“Of course. How else should I have found my 
way to this place? And what are you doing here?” 

The count was et his wit’s end. What should he 
say? How in the world was he to begin, now that 
the unexpected arrival of the irate old general had 
disconcerted his carefully concerted plan for a cau- 
tious preparation. 

He cleared his throat, and then he coughed. He 
pulled out his handkerchief, and wiped his. eyes ; he 
walked a step or two away and then came back again. 

“Confound it all, Oscar,” burst forth the old gen- 
eral, after he had watched his young relative through 
these singular proceedings, “ you didn’t use to be so 
gingerly in your confidence. What’s the trouble? 
Out with it, man! What inconceivable folly have 
you been guilty of? You know I’m not so much of 
a bear in my actions as in my growl.” 

“My dear uncle—you misconceive—I am so anx- 
ious not to offend you—and I so earnestly desire—” 

“Pooh, pooh, Oscar; you act like @ silly woman. 
Don’t I know how young dogs like you get some- 
times into scrapes, where it needs a steady old fellow 
to help them out? WhatcanIdofor you? Come, 
come, I know your heart is always in the right place. 
Speak out.” 

Count Scheffer saw the bland, generous smile 
coming into the rugged face, and gained courage. 

He seized upon the general’s hand, soft and fair 
now as &@ woman’s, though it had so lately grasped 
the cruel, but victorious sword. 

“General Halberg, dear, dear uncle, I hold you to 
your promise to help me,” he said in a voice of deep 
emotion. “I pray you stili be patient and generous 
with me, and listen kindly to my story—the << 
this good man, this noble man here, Franz Wohler 
is his name, and of his three adopted children.” 

Herr Wohler came forward, Leushing his hand 
across his eyes as he advanced. 

“T find myself almost too much honoured by the 
presence of the’ brave and knightly soldier whose 
career | have watched with so much admiration,” he 
said, with one of his courtier bows. ‘“ Welcome a 
thousand times, General Halberg, to this poor house.” 

Took and tone and earnest eye were too sincere to 
be.igubted. The old soldier flushed with gratified 
revs, and held out his hand. 

“lam very happy to know you. My lad here 
would not call me here, if it was not under a worthy 
roof.” 

‘And now for his story. Stay, Herr Wohler, it is 
my fancy to tell it myself.” 





And in his own graceful, picturesque language, the 
eount’ pictured to the rather surprised, but mach 
interested listener, the story of Herr Wohler’s home, 
his three adopted children, and the mysterious loss 
of the beautiful singing bird in the very hour of her 
triumphant success. 

“By heaven! such things are scandalous to happen 
right here in Munich Are the authorities all slug- 
gards?” vociferated the fiery old man; “if they will 
only give me a company of my soldiers, endue me 
with authority, I will see if I cannot get at the truth.” 

“You shall help us, uncle,” said the count, gently ; 
“and indeed we think we are near the solution of 
the whole mystery ; it is for that I hurried off here 
in such haste that I forgot to prepare for the pos- 
sible contingency of your arrival.” 

“You were right, Oscar, it was perfectly excusable. 
I would not have had you done differently. And 
did you send for me to come, and help in this busi- 
ness ?” . 

“Not precisely in this, sir, but in the case which 
lies within this. The other two of Herr Wobler’s 
adopted children are brothers—orphans, sir ; and 
when I came to see them and to learn their name and 
history, I—I could not tell what to do until I had 
seen you. My dear uncle, they are here. Oh, I pray 
you when you look upon the living counterpart of 
the face once so beloved and beautiful in your eyes, 
let your heart go out, as mine has, to these dear and 
worthy andinnocent relatives. Konrad and Gotthart 
Raysbrock, General Halberg.” 

He sprang forward, thrusting Konrad before him, 
and dexterously wheeling Gotthart’s chair toward 
the unsuspecting grandfather. ; 

“Oh, my unele,” cried out this generons friend, 
who by their recognition must lose a magnificent in- 
heritance, “ you promised to yield to my petition. It 
is for them—that you will take to your lonely heart 
these dear sons of one who has gone to heaven, and 
who may, even. now, be looking down upon us. They 
are Anna’s children, orphan children, General Hal- 
berg, and look, it almost seems as if Anna’s face 
itself was turned upon you.” 

He touched Gotthart’s hand, and the boy, with 
blue eyes swimming with a tender mist of doubt and 
hope. ooked up yearningly into the old man’s face. 

he general gave one sharpcry. He started up 
out of the chair, his eyes staring forth, his cheeks 
purple with the swift rush of blood, and one hand 
tugged fiercely at his black satin cravat. 

The count hastened to loosen it, Herr Wohler 
rushed for a glass of water, and Konrad flung open 
the window. 

In another moment the old man was on his knees, 
snatching wildly with passionate fondness at the 
boy’s outstretched hands. 

“ Anna, Anna,” he sobbed, “ forgive me! oh, my 
hard, sinful heart has expiated its stubborn wicked- 
ness! I have suffered, oh, I have, indeed, repented 
in dust and ashes. Anna, Anna, say that you for- 
give me!” 

It was a touching sight. Konrad, who had held 
back cold and stern, ready to defy his anger, to refute 
his accusations, felt his pride and resentment melt 
snow before a scorching blaze at the piteous anguish 
of the voice, the hopeless contrition of the appeal. 

But the beautiful face of Gotthart shone with an 
almost angelic brightness. 

“Oh, sir, she has always forgiven you. She loved 
you to the last. She held your picture to be her 
choicest treasure, and it was almost our sole inheri- 
tance.” 

“And youare not Anna?” stammered the broken 
voice. 

“T am Anna’s child, your grandson, if you will 
take me for one,” returned Gotthart, bursting into 
tears. 

In an instant the old general’s arms were around 
him, and the hot tears were mingling. 

“My treasure, my treasure! I will accept you. I 
will take a fresh young rose to bloom on a dead 
branch—I will have warmth and light and joy 
where there was coldness and blackness and dying 
hopes! Oh, heaven is too merciful to me! You 
shall shed renewed glory upon the old name, with no 
fierce passions to mar the escutcheon.” 

“Nay, dear grandfather,” said Gotthart, with a 
low sigh; “you do not see this chair, nor my 
shrunken limbs—but there is another, Konrad, my 
noble elder brother. I rejoice to know that he will 
be able to give you all the heroic qualities you may 
desire. He is of the stuff whereof our knights and 
heroes are made. Anna’s child also, dear grand- 
father.” 

The boy’s sweet, tremulous voice held the fear that 
had kept Konrad back. 

Konrad, who had not the mother’s lovely features, 
but resembled more the eagle-eyed young artist, who 
had provoked such desperate hate on the part of the 
fiery old soldier. Konrad’s pride had melted, and as 
he stepped forward, a shy wistful smile breaking up 


the gravity of his face, Count Scheffer was rejoiced 
to see a subtle look singularly like his mether’s come 
upon features so entirely different. 

The general saw it also, and grasped his hand. 

“Tam too generously dealt with,” he said, humbly ; 
“itis beyond my deserving. In my old age I am 
given what I vainly longed for in my youth, two 
noble, manly sons to the house of Halberg. My chil- 
dren, my Anna's children, for your mother’s sake, 
forget her wrongs andlove me. For she is an angel 
now in Heaven.’ 

“My dear, old uncle, now indeed, you are my hero 
beyond compare,” exclaimed thé count, shaking first 
mv and then another by the hand; “this is glorious. 
We only need te find the beautiful Tessa, and bring 
away my brave little Hildegarde to make our felicity 
complete.” 

“This is very generous of you, Oscar,” answered 
the general; “yon understand very well that this 
will change my will, and take away, from yon the 
whole estate.” 

“Of course it will, but will it not give me two 
noble young cousins? And is not that old curmud- 
geon in Berlin to be somehow wheedled’ into be- 
queathing me his money-bags when he no longer 
needs them for counting, you know,” returned the 
count promptly. “I amonly too thankful that you 
have behaved so beautifully. Do you guess how I 
quaked inwardly, and shuddered under the imagined 
tempest of wrath?” 

“ Did you think my heart had turned to.stone,” re- 
turned the other, reproachfully, and then he grasped 
Herr Wohler’s hand. 

“ Oh, sir, you have put upon me a debt which I can 
never pay. To find these boys at all would be enough, 
but tofind them so noble and intelligent, and gene- 
rously cared for, indeed, sir, you are one of our most 
estimable philauthropists, and you must let me do my 
best to seo that in future your life is free from every 
care.” 

“T have my little singing-bird to find. Beyond 
that, I have few wishes now.” - 
“T will go to the head of the government if it is 
needed. ‘Thank heaven! General Halberg’s request 
will not be treated as an idle tale! My friend, this 
cause of yours belongs to us alse. Oscar, I want to 
take these three away from here. Are your apart- 
ments capable of receiving so many guests, until wo 
are at liberty to return, all of us, to Halberg Heights.” 

“T will do my best to stretch the walls, sir. | 
could not receive more welcome or honoured guests. 
And I am very sure I can secure the suite adjoining.” 

“ And I want a doctor, the most learned of phy- 
sicians,” whispered the old man; “that boy is not 
only as beautiful as an angel, but he looks as little 
earthly. The spirit israsping upon the frailer body. 
He must be starved, for a little, in mental food, and 
be built up physically, Tell them to give him astrong 
body, and they may take as much gold as they please.” 

“ Let us stay until Tessa is found,” implored Gott- 
hart ; “there will be no place so beautiful for our 
reunion as thisold room. And, when we go forth 
into the glory and brightness, let us.all go together.” 

The proud old man looked around furtively. 

“Then,” said he, “ we must make all speed in find- 
ing the girl. For Halberg Heights are not used to 
waiting.” 

(To be continued.) 








Remepy FoR Swimmers’ Cramp.—Archdeacon 
Stopford, having had his attention drawn to the case 
of the swimmer, who, while bathing near Plymouth, 
was suddenly seized with cramp, and drowned before 
assistance could arrive, gives a universal remedy fer 
the affliction. He admits that he obtained it indirectly 
from a pedlar, but does not think that destroys its 
value; and the archdeacon himself had it from a 
countess. Said countess was a sufferer from cramp, 
and one day hearing a pedlar selling garters for the 
affliction, she bought a pair, used them, and never 
was troubled with the complaint afterwards. Arch- 
deacon Stopford asked her to show them to him, and 
she having done so he made a note of them, has ap- 
plied them since to several persons, and never has 
found them to fail. “You make it thus (says the 
archdeacon) :—Take a cork and cut it across, so as to 
make thin circles of cork ; stick these, touching each 
other, between two pieces of silk ribbon, and sew up 
the edges. Fasten this in close contact in the neces- 
sary place, which is generally upon the thigh, above 
the knee.” 

Tue PRINCE oF WaLzEs’s Harrizrs.—His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales has, through Major- 
General Viscount Bridport, intimated his intention 
of discontinuing to keep the splendid pack of royal 
harriers which have for years afforded sport to the 
residents and agriculturists in the Windsor district, 
as well as the illustrious visitors who have from time 
to time been the guests of her Majesty at Windsor 
Castle. This unexpected and most unwelcome an- 
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neuncement has been made within the last day or 
two, by letters from Lord Bridport, the master of the 
Prince of Wales’s harriers, to the principal farmers 
in the neighbourhood, over whose grounds the har- 
riers have principally hunted. The viscount’s let- 
ter reads as follows: “ It being the intention of the 
Prince of Wales to discontinue keeping his pack of 
harriers, I cannot allow you to hear it from any other 
source except myself; and I am particularly desired 
by his royal highness to warmly thank you for the 
courtesy you have always shown him, as well as for 
the liberal feeling you have evinced for so long a 
period by permitting the hounds to hunt over your 
lands. Allow me, in my own name, heartily to thank 
you and others in your neighbourhood for the con- 
stant friendship and good feeling you and they have 
extended towards me, and which tended so mate- 
rially to lighten my duties as master of the harriers, 
and which will always be gratefully remembered by 
me.” This intelligence will cause much disappoint- 
ment to lovers of the chase. 








ELEANOR’S SECRET. 





“ ARB you not well this morning, Gilbert ?” 

The speaker was a fair, serious-looking girl of two 
or three and twenty, and her companion was about 
the same age. Both were plainly, almost commonly 
dressed, but there was an air of refinement, a quiet, 
lady-like grace, generally supposed to be the result 
of birth and breeding, perceptible in the girl, while 
the face of the youth, though moody almost to sullen- 
ness, displayed a vigorous manliness, and an ambition 
beyond his dress. 

e answered Eleanor Mackenzie without looking 
up, and in a voice that was barely one remove from 
bitterness : 

“Physically, I am well enough.” 

“ What then, Gilbert ?” 

“ Nothing!” 

“Yes, it is something. You scarcely spoke all 
through breakfast, and our walk would have been si- 
lent save for my question. Have I offended?” 

“ Nelly, don’t ask that! As if you could!” 

He raised his eyes then. Large, soft hazel eyes 
with a world of emotion in their depths. Pain, ten- 
derness, struggling pride, and a kind of fierce de- 
spair, were blended in their 

“What is it, Gilbert? 
know ?” 

Her voice had a peculiar inflection, a power that it 
woukl be difficult for anyone to resist who loved the 
fair pleader. Withal it was cool and strong, as if 
one might depend upon it to the uttermost. It could 
aever be fretful or repining. 

“ Why should I pain you ?” still moodily. 

“Your silence gives me deeper pain, and I can 
guess——” 

The words died softly away on the summer morn- 
ing air. 

“It is because I cannot bear to add to your bur- 
dens. You help nurse my father, you comfort and 
cheer my mother, and take more than your portion of 
the household tasks, while you should be quite free. 
I know you could have an easier life elsewhere. 
Here I am, a stupid dolt, longing for an opening, and 
yet never soeming to find one, hating this dull, plod- 
ding life, yet chained to it hand and foot. All the 
precious years are going by. I count and grudge 
every day, asa miser the piece of gold that he is 
compelled to spend for the necessities of life.” 

“You cannot go, then?” she said, with sudden 
paleness and disappointment. 

“Oh, no; that was folly! I could not leave you 
alone with my parents, even if I could make the 
farm profitable enough to support us all. Lennard 
will not take it on my terms. He is the only avail- 
able person in Bridgely. So there is nothing but 
the old treadmill life. Of what use is it to try ?” 

She knew well the pang it cost him to say this. 
Every pulse in her body throbbed in sympathy. 

“It is only June yet,” she answered, tremulously. 
“Between this and September many things may 
happen. I cannot give up all hope.” 

“You may as well. Here we are at Mrs. Hender- 
son's. Forget my trouble. Sometimes I feel almost 
tempted to ask you to forget me.” 

“That I could not do.” 

He knew it well. And her love was the only star 
in his path. 

“T am selfish, and want to keep you. And yet you 
might do better with your—life.” 

“Tam satisfied. Remembering all the past, you 
love me.” 

“Yes; and if I owned this princely mansion, you 
should queen it here. Nothing could be too good 
for my brave-hearted darling. If I long for position 
aad a little ease, it is not all for myself.” 

“If Icould bring it to you! Sometimes I have 
strange wild dreams ;” and a@ peculiar light wa- 
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vered for an instant in the deep violet eyes. “ Do 
not despair.” 

They parted at the gate. Eleanor Mackenzie 
walked up the winding avenue bordered by stately 
evergreens and blossoming shrubbery. The house 
stood on a little knoll with a sloping lawn edge all 
around, on which was arranged clusters of choicest 
flowers. A picturesqe mansion, with vine-wreathed 
balconies, mullioned windows, here a pointed oriel, 
hanging like some swinging nest, gables, a tower at 
one corner, with an odd ending that looked not unlike 
a church spire. 

Mrs. Henderson had been seven years in getting 
the place to her liking, and they had been seven 
years of widowhood as well. She had come to 
Bridgely because it was an old, aristocratic place, 
and very lovely. She had one son by a former mar- 
riage, a rather fast young man of seven-and-twenty ; 
and yet he was considered the best match in the 
place. More than one aspiring damsel tried her hand 
at captivating him, but he buzzed awhile about the 
fairest flowers, and was most wary. 

Eleanor had enough to think about on this day. All 
her life seemed to sin review before her. The 
first simple, tasteful home, hallowed by a mother’s 
love and tenderness, a sudden and sad removal, and 
months of hard, bitter poverty. One winter night 
they had been taken into Bridgely Almshouse, and 
there her mother had lingered a few days, never en- 
tirely conscious, until death snapped the frail chord. 
Eleanor had passed her eighth birthday a fortnight 

fore 


Shortly after Mrs. Darrell had taken the child. 
Her duties were light and her home pleasant. Gil- 
bert, about her own age, was a bright, merry fellow, 
and in Mrs. Darrell she gained a second mother. At 
eighteen she found the family were in deep distress. 
Mr. Darrell had been prostrate for some months with 
a stroke of paralysis. It was then that Eleanor Mac- 
kenzie’s nobleness found room for action. No daugh- 
ter could have been more devoted. Mrs. Darrell 
was in delicate health, and the young girl took charge 
of the household. 

The Darrells were small farmers, plain, common- 
place people, but in this dove’s nest there grew up a 
young eaglet. The pride, ambition, and fine taste 
of a lost generation came to light in Gilbert. It was 
not much inconvenienge in his boyhood, but as the 
soul within him expanded and developed, he found 
the place too small. I am not sure but Eleanor laid 
the foundation of this mental disquiet. She evinced 
a thirst for knowledge of all kinds, and a great 
faculty of acquiring. One way and another she 
managed to obtain really valuable books, and long 
after school-life was given up thetwo were in deep 
study. 

The farm grew less productive every year. Gil- 
bert took a great distaste to it. He looked at other 
young men who, after a brief period of courtship, 
settled down to the plodding life of their fathers, to 
rear a new generation with as vapid, narrow souls 
as they essed. Others, a favoured few, went out 
to try the broad world, and these he envied. He 
wanted a wider sphere. There was a hungry soul 
within him that could not be satisfied with this mea- 
gre diet. 

Mr. Darrell had grown more imbecile and selfish 
with every year, and yet, as the intellectual forces 
wasted the physical seemed to thrive. His appetite 
was unimpaired, and though he was so useless, and 
had been deprived of the power of one limb after 
another, much of his strength remained. There were 
apparently no more signs of death than during the 
first month of his illness. 

All this had kept Gilbert from taking any decided 
step. His mother, in her weak way, could not see 
the importance of it, and how could they get along 
alone with his father in such a state ? 

“TI know I could work my way through college or 
anything I chose, if I could but have my liberty,” he 
had said, impatiently, to Eleanor. 

There had been a half hope in respect to Lennard, 
a man of perhaps thirty-five, who would have bought 
the place readily, had it been for sale. He had lis- 
tened to Gilbert’s plans with much attention, and 
fancied in his indecisive way that they might come 
to terms, but the young man’s proposal was quite te- 
yond the close bargain-maker. He believed that if 
he held off, Gilbert might come to terms, so the night 
before he had told him, quite carelessly, that he could 
not think of the offer. 

“It would be pretty hard on me,” he said, with a 
sharp, unpleasart smile. 

“ And if the farm cannot yield enough to take care 
of my parents, I must stay here and make it,” was 
— answer, but he turned away with a heavy 

eart. 

Though he had not mentioned the particulars to 
Eleanor, she guessed them in the silence of her 
morning’s work. What could she do to help him ? 
At Mr. Darrell’s death the farm would be sold, but 





until then—ah, how dreary the waiting looked! And 
yet the old man had been very kind to her in hig 
days of health. True, she had amply repaid their 
care, and now some small luxury was not unfrequently 
won by her needle. 

She had established her position with Mrs. Hen- 
derson, and felt quite at ease in the great house. 
Yet this summer there had been a new trial added to 
it in the shape of attentions and admiration from 
Jarvis Henderson. A girl with more vanity might 
have been flattered, but Eleanor Mackenzie was too 
clear-eyed to mistake them. Even if they had 
meant honourable marriage, her heart was irrevoca- 
bly another’s. 

hen they had first loved neither could tell, but 
a deep, absorbing passion had grown up into both 
souls. Her life was strongly identified with his, and 
this was why she asked herself again and again what 
she could do? 

Mrs. Henderson was summoned away by a visitor. 
Just as she was passing out of the door she paused 


to say: . 

” When you need that edging, Miss Mackenzie 
you will find it on the bureau in my room.” 

Adding a graceful touch or two to her toilette she 
swept downstairs. Eleanor sewed steadily for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and then needed the trimming for the 
elegant cambric wrapper. 

The drawer was open, though the edging lay on the 
marble above. Some faded finery rolled in a frag- 
ment of newsp' was beside it, and a name caught 
her eye. Stooping over, she read: 

“Tf the heir or feirs of Eleanor Wyvern or Mac- 
kenzie will send an address to H. G. C., —— Street, 
London, they will hear of something to their advan- 

e , 


“ Eleanor Wayvern.” That was the name on her 
mother’s marriage certificate, the only memento she 

ssessed of her, save a plain gold ring. Leigh 

ackenzie was the other. She had never seen her 
father. 

“Can it mean me?” she asked, in amazement, 
studying it intently. 

The paper was old and crumpled. With her scis- 
sors she cut out the advertisement and laid it carefully 
in her pocket-book. Then she went back to her sew- 
ing, but at the door stood Jarvis Henderson. She 
coloured vividly, and for a moment seemed confused. 
It appeared as if Mrs. Henderson must have secu 
that scrap, and why should she wish to keep it from 
her? 

“ Your cheeks are brighter than Provence roses, 
Queen Eleanor,” he said, with audacious gallantry. 

She gave him a glance of indignation as she took 
her seat. 

“Will you not bestow one look upon your devoted 
knight? Eleanor, why do you always shun me?” 

“Will you be kind enough to leave the room ?” 

“Most assuredly not at present. The golden 
moments alone with you are so rare. Eleanor, I love 
you madly. Will you be my wife, most lovely 
queen?” 

If she had cared for him she could never have 
trusted those treacherous eyes. 

“ Mr. Henderson, this conversation shall be repeated 
to your mother,” she exclaimed, angrily. 

“My lovely darling, keep your confidences for me 
alone. I shall be most glad to receive them, but 
how much de you fancy that my mother would be- 
lieve?” 

Eleanor bit her lip and turned pale with passion. 
There was a rustle in the hall, and he rose with the 
utmost nonchalence. 

“ Madame mere,” he said, with a languid bow, “I 
have come to consult you upon a matter of importance, 
if this young woman does not require your imme- 
diate supervision.” 

She cast a careless glance at Eleanor, and followed 
her son. 

Eleanor soon recovered her former serenity, but 
with it came a strange impatience. If the day were 
only at an end ; if she could be free to take any step. 
What could it be that demanded her attention? Of 
course thoughts of a fortune floated through her 
brain, and yet she hardly dared dream of anything 
so wild. She would see about it at once. To-night 
she would tell Gilbert, and start to-morrow morning 
for London. And yet it might have been a year ago 
that this advertisement was inserted. 

Perhaps the best way would be to write, as re- 
quested, but it seemed to her that she could not brook 
the delay. No, go she must. 

She saw no more of Jarvis Henderson that day. 
At evening she said to Mrs. Henderson: 

“T shall not be able to come again this week.” 

“Why” was the rather sharp interrogatory. 

“Some important business calls me away,” Miss 
Mackenzie answered, quietly. 

“You had better delay it,” was the haughty re- 
sponse. “Next week I shall have a house full of 
visitors, and cannot attend to you.” 
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“Very well,” Miss Mackenzie said, with equal 

ride. 

Mrs. Henderson took out her purse and paid her 
for the two days’ work. It was a tacit discharge. 

“You will find that being obliging pays better for 
persons in your station,” she commented, drily. 

Instead of taking the main walk, she stole through 
at the back of the grounds. Jarvis was at the wide 
entrance gate, impatiently switching off the heads of 
some tall grasses that had escaped the gardener’s 
scythe, and waiting for Eleanor. Disappointed in 
this, he gave vent to a few angry imprecations, and 
then sauntered down the principal street of the quaint 
little town. 

Eleanor hurried home. There was Mrs. Darrell 
in her neat cap and whitest of aprons, and in the 
room beyond, the childish old man on his cot, talking 
to himself in broken and incoherent sentences. But 
the one who oftenest met her with a smile was not 
there. 

“ Where is Gilbert,” she asked. , 

“Gone to Bristol with a yoke of cattle. He will 
not be home until some time to-morrow forenoon.” 

Eleanor drew a long breath. She must keep her 
precious secret to herself, for Mrs. Darrell was not 
noted for discreetness. And yet she would have to 
announce her departure, for the first train went at 
seven in the morning. 

“ Are you tired ?” 

“No,” and Eleanor started vaguely, and began 
with some light chat, which soon restored Mrs. Dar- 
rell’s spirits. But when they were parting for the 
night she summoned up courage to say: 

“Mother,” she had long called her by that fa- 
miliar name, “I am going to London to morrow.” 

“To London, child? Why, what now ?” 

“T have heard of something that may be the 
means of making us all more comfortable, and I 
want to see what it really is?” 

“But what do you think itis?” Mrs. Darrell had 
a great deal of pertinacity. 

“T shall know better two days from this, mother 
dear. I shall stop with our old friend, Mrs. Boyd.” 

“You couldn’t get any kind of situation there, 
Eleanor. I can’t be left alone, remember that! 
You and Gilbert think only of yourselves. And I 
don’t see why you must keep it such a secret.” 

Eleanor made no reply beyond kissing her a ten- 
der good-night. 

Yet her slumbers Were much disturbed and not 
refreshing. More than once she asked herself if it 
was best to go before she could consult Gilbert. 
—_ all, it was merely making a brief visit to Mrs. 

soyd. 

She rose earlyin the morning, prepared the break- 
fast, and then attired herself in a plain travelling 
dress. Mrs, Darrell no longer coaxed, but resigned 
herself to her fate with a martyr-like air, venturing 
to hope that she would return in safety. 

Eleanor Mackenzie started with an odd, peculiar 
feeling. She said more than once that her dreams 
were wild, and yet she could not dismiss them. A 
vague impression haunted her that life was never 
to be quite the same again. 

The journey was warm and wearisome, but it ended 
atnoon. Mrs. Boyd was earnest in her welcome 
and joy, and set before her guest a substantial din- 
ner, but Eleanor could not eat. Every pulse was in 
a quiver of excitement and expectation. As soon as 
practicable she explained her errand, and asked some 
directions. 

“Dear heart, I'll go with you,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Boyd. “I have a cousin in the neighbourhood, and 
I'll step in there for a call, for I shouldn’t be easy a 
moment about your wandering around there alone.” 

Eleanor was very thankful, to tell the trnth. The 
two women soon found the place, 

“Now we'lllook on the bulletin for the names. 
Here’s a host of them. H.G.O©., you said? Here’s 
a Cunningham and a Colton. No it isn’t here.” 

Eleanor’s heart fell. 

“ There are so many tricks and plots in this place, 
and then I think initials always seem mysterious. I 
am glad that I came with you.” 

“But what can we do?” Eleanor asked, in a tone 
of deep disappointment. 

_ “Why, nothing. Like as not there’s some knavery 
in the thing. We might ask a few questions, 
though,” 

They stepped into the nearest office to inquire. 
The occupant, a fine-looking, middle-aged man, was 
very kind. Glancing over the list, he said, slowly 
to himself, H. G. O. 

“Why it’s my old friend, Horace Conyers,” he ex- 
claimed. “Yes, he has moved his rooms to the 
street below. I will accompany you.” 

Mr. Conyers was soon found. Best of all, he was 
at home and at liberty. 

_ Eleanor produced her advertisement and handed 
it to him. 

“This appeared first about eight months ago, and 








at intervals since. There is asmall legacy and some 
important matters awaiting Miss Mackenzie,” and he 
glanced questioningly at the young lady. 

“T am Miss Mackenzie,” she said, with quiet 


Trace. 

“ Will you walk in here? Your friend will wait 
—will she not ? Ishall not need to detain you long.” 

Mrs. Boyd accepted a seat, for she was rather out 
of breath from her ascent of the long stairs. 

Mr. Conyers ushered his visitor intoa small, neatly- 
furnished apartment, and opening his desk, took out 
a roll of papers. 

“Tt will be necessary first that you should prove 
your identity. What do you know of your parents ?” 

“ Very little,” she answered, slowly, producing the 
marriage certificate. “I never remember seeing 
my father, and my mother died when I was eight 
years of age.” 

“ May I ask where?” 

“We have traced Mrs. Mackenzie to the place 
where she lived in your infancy, Stratford, but she 
disappeared suddenly, and there the clue ended. I 
am most glad that you have made your appearance, 
even at the eleventh hour. The legacy I spoke of 
came from the Wyverns, a maiden aunt, I believe. 
I may as well tell you that your mother’s marriage 
was doubted even by her own relatives. There 
seems to have been some deep-laid, artful schemes, 
and it is fair to suppose that they had a cause. You 
say you came from Bridgely—do you know of a Mrs. 
Henderson living there ? ” 

Eleanor replied in the affirmative. 

“Have you ever met her? though I suppose not 
in the way of society?” and the lawyer smiled in a 
peculiar manner. 

ae have been employed by her to sew,” Eleanor 
said. 

The lawyer gave her a startled look, and then, as 
if a second thought had decided him, assumed a 
grave expression. 

“If you will come again to-morrow, I will pay you 
this legacy. There is another matter in which I de- 
sire to move, but it cannot be done immediately, as 
to-morrow evening I am compelled to leave the city, 
and may be gone several weeks. In the meanwhile, 
I wish you to leave this certificate with me, and also 
sign a memorandum of a few facts that I shall jot 
down here.” 

Eleanor read them over. They concerned her 
mother’s death and her own life up to this period. 

“In about a month I shall be ready to tell you 
the particulars, and it is better that you should not 
know them at present. Do not leave Bridgely until 
Isee you again. If I seem mysterious, you may 
rest assured that it will all be explained in good 
time.” 

m. can trust you,” Eleanor said, with a gracious 
smile. 

“Come to-morrow about twelve. I shall be dis- 
engaged then.” 

Eleanor rejoined her friend Mrs. Boyd, and they 
soon left the office. She related the incident of the 
legacy, but made no mention of any farther business ; 
indeed, that was of small importance even to her, 
when compared with the fact that on the morrow she 
should be the mistress of one thousand pounds, enough 
to smooth all present difficulties and make Gilbert’s 
path easy. They could hire a man to work the farm 
and live in the house, to be ready when they needed 
assistance, and perhaps a nurse. She felt quite like 
a rich woman. 

Mrs. Boyd would fain have persuaded her to invest 
every penny of it immediately. 

“Tt will be a snug little fortune for you, my dear,” 
she said. “It never hurts a woman to have a trifle 
at her command.” 

“T wish to use some of it,” was Eleanor’s grave re- 
ply, “and the bank at Bridgely would be convenient 
in any case.” 

“You are thinking about being married?” and 
Mrs. Boyd gave her a sharp glance. 

“ Not immediately.” 

“You'd be foolish to waste so much money.” 

“T shall not waste it. 

The matter dropped there. Eleanor could hardly 
wait until the next noon. And as the train went at 
one, she thought it best to say good-by to Mrs. 
Boyd, as she was anxious to get home that evening. 

“You'll write and let me know as soon as you are 
there? I shall not have a contented moment until I 
hear that you are safe.” 

Eleanor promised. 

The business at Mr. Conyers’ was soon despatched. 
He renewed his assurance of seeing her soon again, 
and the two parted very cordially. 

“T wonder what it can be?” Eleanor thonght. 
“Not another fortune—that would be too much good 
to happen to one person. Something about mamma’s 
marriage, perhaps. That it should ever have been 
doubted !” and her fair face flushed with indignation. 

She was all impatience to reach home. Never, it 
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seemed to her, was steam so slow. At last the fa- 
miliar cottages began to appear, and the station was 
reached. Almost the first face that confronted her 
was Gilbert Darrell’s, looking pale and anxious. 

“My dear Eleanor, you cannot imagine how I have 
suffered. When I returned home yesterday morning 
and heard my mother’s incoherent story, out of 
which I could make nothing, I was filled with a hun- 
dred anxious fears. If you had not come, an hour 
later I shonld have been on my way to London.” 

“ And if you had been here I should have told you. 
It was such a singular and uncertain matter that I 
could not make it public property, but it has brought 
good fortune to us both, Gilbert.” 

“ How mysterious you are!” and he smiled. 

“ Will you listen to my story ?” 

“T am all attention and—curiosity.” 

She began with her finding the advertisement in 
Mrs. Henderson’s room, and then detailed the inci- 
dents of her journey very minutely. He listened 
with astonishment, for it appeared more like romance 
than any sober facts. 

“It is a perfect godsend,” she said, “and smooths 
the difficulties out of our paths for the present at 
least. One cannot do wonders with a thousand 
pounds, to be sure, but in the course of a year or 
two you may be safely established in your new path.” 

“Eleanor, you are too generous to use this money 
for us,” and a flush of pride mantled his face. 

“ Your father and mother have been parents to me, 
as well,” she said, with sweet seriousness. “ Now 
that they are old and unfortunate, I will take my 
share of the burden, and to tell the truth, Gilbert, I 
cannot bear to see you wearing out all your young 
and hopeful life here. It may not be pure generosity 
on my part, since I am to be identified with your 
future ;” and she gave him an arch, bright smile. 

“ My darling, my greatest fear is that I shall not 
be worthy of you.” 

They had reached the cottage by this time. Elea- 
nor had already resolved that there was no farther 
necessity for keeping the secret, so she related the 
particulars to Mrs. Darrell, with oneexception. She 
did not mention where she had found the paper con- 
taining the advertisement. 

At first Mrs. Darrell was incredulous, then over- 
joyed. She kissed Eleanor and cried over her, and 
forgot all about the supper until Gilbert recalled her 
attention to the matter. 

“Why, you are quite an heiress,” she said, as she 
put the teato draw. “I know your own mother was 
a lady, my dear, the moment I glanced at her, and 
you have quite a different air from most people. 
What did you hear about your mother?” 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 








TRUE LOVE AND FALSE. 
AP I RE? a 
CHAPTER IV. 

On, how busy were Grace Garrick and her mother 
in those pleasant days! The furniture for the pretty 
little house was bought by them, and it was their de- 
light to do it “all themselves.” So there was an 
air about the rooms hired labour never gives to them 
—a sentiment, as it were, even in the adjustment of 
chairs and tables. 

And Grace’s portrait twined Adolph’s over the 
mantel. And here, in womanly concession to the taste 
she could not understand, a pretty cigar-stand for 
Adolph among her own pure flower-vases. Every- 
where were plans for their sitting together, for their 
eternal association with each other. And Grace never 
said “I” any more—always “ we.” 

Oh, happy, happy dream! Who could fancy the 
cruel awakening ? 

Grace came to it day after day, and when all was 
finished, loved to sit and look at the picture the 
rooms made, with her mother. Sometimes, at close 
of the afternoon, old Bartholmae would come to the 
parlour window and look in from the outside, as a 
giant might into a doll’s house; his white moustache 
well curled, a book under his arm, perhaps which he 
had been reading on his lawn. There he would pay 
compliments, and wish himself thirty years younger, 
that he might “cutout” his son. But he would not 
enter until the home coming—it would not, he de- 
clared, be lucky. 

Such happy, quiet days! such peaceful times! 
though this Adolph, of whom they thought and spoke 
so much, was so often absent “on business” that 
they scarcely saw him. At last, they were to be 
married the following Monday, he came down, not 
looking well, paler than usual, and very silent. No 
wonder, since he had come for the express purpose 
of telling the whole truth and revealing all his hypo- 
crisy, with Heaven only knew what effect upon thoso 
who heard it or upon himself. A condemued felon 
could scarcely have suffered more in anticipation of 
his doom than this man, in looking forward to the 
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moment of his tardy confession. He had intended to 
reveal all to his father at once, but the old gentleman 
gave him no opportunity for private conversation, for 
some hours. Then he felt forced by the pressure of 
circumstances to go to the farm-house. He would 
show them by his manner that something was wrong. 
He would alarm them by silence, and by no longer 
forcing himself to smile and look the happy lover; 
but there, af the door, Mrs. Garrick met him with a 
motherly kiss, and made him go with her to see his 
new house. 

She took his arm and led him along the footpath, 
chatting all the while. Ah! she was not the one to 
whom he should break the truth. Oh, no, his father 
must hear him, or they must be all together when 
he announced himself the contemptible rascal that 
he really was. 

Yes, it was a beautiful house; and he saw with 
his poet’s eye the little love-dreams which had been 
dreamt with the furnishing. Here he was expected 
to spend long days and years, with Grace Garrick. 
He had rather have died, though she was a good girl 
and alovely one. Yot he let the minutes slip on; he 
tacitly pledged himself to marry her from moment 
to moment. He even said nothing when he saw 
their pictures, hers and his, above the mantel-piece, 
side by side. 

“If my girl had chosen someone! could not love asa 
son, how grieved I should be,” said Mrs. Garrick. 
“Tam so gladit was you. I think so very much of 
you, Adolph, and I know you will make her happy. 
Promise me, Adolph that you will never speak a harsh 
word to her. We women sometimes dosilly, womanish 
things that men cannot quite understand, and a hard 
word hurts us so. Wethink even of a cold look long 
after it is forgotten by the one who gave it. I 
have been happy, Adolph; but so many women 
suffer! ” 

Adolph could only bow his head, and hope that he 
should do his duty. 

“Oh, I do not doubt you, Adolph,” said Mrs. Gar- 
rick, “ but Iam a mother. I think so much of her 
happiness; forgive me. Little things make up a 
woman’s life, and a husband has so much in his 
power. Grace must be your companion, Adolph. 
Let her know what interests you; let her have her 
share in your life, and be your helpmeet. To be a 
pretty doll and not a friend will never satisfy a true 
wife. Grace is an earnest loving woman, Adolph. 
She will be a friend to you in every good sense of 
the word.” 

“ Yes; Grace is very good—very good. Too good 
for me, faltered Adolph. 

“ Do I seem to think that?” said Mrs. Garrick ; 
“T'm sure I do noc mean it. I know you will be 
good to her.” 

So they went back to the farm, and Grace was 
there, talking to a young woman ruddy cheeked and 
plump, whom she dismissed at once with nods and 
smiles. Afterwards she came towards bim blushing 
like a wild rose. 

“Do you like her looks?” she asked. ‘She wants 
to come to us when we are married as a house ser- 
vant. She is a good cook, and mamma says it 
is well for young people to have young servauts, 
that they may grow old together. Her name is 
Hetabell. What a pretty, odd name! Don’t you 
think so ?” 

“T do,” he said. “ Yes, very odd, very pretty.” 

“ And you will like her ?” 

“She is your servant. If you like her that is 
enough,” he said. 

“Do you mean to give me my own way always?” 
asked Grace. 

“ Always,” he said, but he looked away as he 
said it. 

“ We have been to the house,” said Mrs. Garrick, 
“and into the garden. The red rose is in bud. It 
will be in full bloom by Monday. It ought to have 
beeu a white one.” 

Grace blushed again. 

“ They should have turned white when I looked 
at them,” said Adolph, with a vague memory of some 
fairy story ia which the red roses faded when an 
enemy looked upon them. 

He half intended to plunge into the truth then 
and there, but he was not understood. 

“ T’'ll find white roses enough in our garden,” said 
Mrs. Garrick, “every room shall be full.” Grace 
had looked at him curiously, but she only fancied 
some jest of which she could not see the point. 
Adolph sometimes said such things. 

No, no; not now, not yet; not afterwards, when 
his father came to add his presence to the group 
aad pay compliments to the bride. When they 
sat on the broad porch in the moonlight, when 
Grace confidingly drew close to his side, he even 
put his arm about her waist, conscious that every 
such caress added to the insults he should offer 
her; that honour and manhood forbade him to 
touch her with his hand or lips. Alas! he was 





too great a coward not to do until the last just what 
was expected of him. 

The evening woreaway. He left, as usual, before 
it was very late. Again kind adieux, again a little 
lingering with Grace. To do him justice, shame and 
self-contempt was almost killing Adolph. 

Once at home he would tell—he must. 
not delay longer. He dared not. 

He followed his father to his own room. 

“You are not sleepy,” said the old gentleman, 
“Let us havea cigar and some claret, my boy.” 

And Adolph entered. The men sat opposite each 
other in two luxurious chairs, and puffed their frag- 
raut Havannabs. 

“ Will your wife let you smoke ?” asked old Bar- 
tholmae. “Eh! have youasked?” 

“ She—she—I—you mean Grace ?” faltered Adolph. 

“Who else?” cried the old man. “ One thing let 
me tell you, lad. ‘Take the upper hand at once. Say 
‘Iam master,’ or she will. You see, a man should 
lord it in his own house. Grace is an angel, but so 
are all girls. They do not always make angelic 
women.” 

Adolph sighed. 

“ Father,” he began, “I——” Then he stopped. 

“Nay, nay; don’t grow doleful,” said old Barthol- 
mae. “You're gure to have yourown way. I'll 
tell you a secret, my boy. I’ve been doing some- 
thing you know nothing of.” 

“ So have I,” thought Adolph. 

“T’'ve bought you the prettiest turnout under the 
sun,” said the old man; the nattiest little affair, and 
a pair of horses that step like emperors ; black as jet, 
and as glossy. They are my wedding present to 
you—to your wife I mean to give a set of emeralds. 
As for your income, I double that, you know, on 
your wedding-day.” 

“ Father,” began Adolph again; “ I-——” 

“Don’t thank me,” said the old man, “I enjoy 
making you happy. You've been a good son to me; 
you have never thwarted a single wish of my heart. 
Your hand, my boy ; God bless you.” 

“ Father,” said Adolph, “I have not always done 
as you would have me. I—I—I—ought to tell you. 
You have noticed that I have spent a great deal for 
two years past. You may desire to know. You—I 
mean it is my duty to confess.” 

“ Tush, tush,” said the old man. . “ Youth is youth. 
You have been extravagant, but a wife will end all 
that. You will settle down finely. I know how 
City life empties a purse; perhaps you have played 
a little. If you have any debts, tell me their amount 
I do not wish you to have any anxiety. I'll set you 
fair and clear upon your road. Well, how much?” 

“T am not in debt, sir,” said Adolph. 

“ Good,’’said the old man. “ Better than I hoped. 
As for the wild oats, they are sowed, I hope. I 
don’t want any talk about them; let them pass. A 
glass or a card too much now and then; no more, 
I’m sure, Your hand again, Adolph, and good- 
night.” 

And Adolph said, “ Good night, ” and left the room 
without having made confession. 

“ How could I just then,” he said to himself— 
“ just then, when my father was so kind? No one 
could.” And Adolph, unutterably wretched, crept 
to bed as a whipped hound might to his kennel. 

There came no change next day. Nor when the 
Sabbath morning dawned did there seem any open- 
ing for the astounding declaration which he must 
make. Noone had an inkling that anything was 
wrong. If they had observed his looks, his manner, 
and his speech, and had asked him why he was so 
wretched he might have said, “ Because I am a vil- 
lain,” and so confessed all; but no one hinted that 
he was not as happy and as hopeful as a bridegroom 
need to be. 

The most awful thought of all was this: 

Sometimes Adolph thought of suicide; of dying 
in some way, ratherthanspeakingout. This seemed 
the only way of escape, but he was not tired of life 
—and there was Manette. It would break Manette’s 
h 


He would 


eart. 

He loved her so well too. Perhaps to say nothing, 
and just run away with his wife would be more prac- 
ticable. 

If so, he need be off at once, for only one day re- 
mainedto him. No, Sunday was no day for such 
work. And sothis coward went quietly to church 
with Grace and her good mother, and sat between 
them listening to God's word. Not that he heard or 
heeded any word that was spoken. 

It was a terrible day for Adolph. Those abou 
him only fancied him full of dreams of the coming 
morrow. Not even Grace guessed that anything 
troubled him. 





CHAPTER V. 
Upon this Sabbath evening, while the church 
bells rang out upon the sweet summer air, and the 
village streets were full of pedestrians in the holi- 





day attire, bent either upon worship or pleasure, a 
man walked through them upon whom many an eye 
rested with the curiosity which a stranger excite 
in small places. No one knew him, and he knew no one; 
yet he had no signs of the traveller about him save 
the dust upon his feet ; carried neither portmanteau 
nor travelling shawl, and wore such garments as are 
most appropriate for evening dress, of very fashion- 
able cut and excellent quality. Yet when one came 
to look at them, these garments were in their last 
days ; a little more and all their beauty would be 
gone, and they would be mere threadbare relics of 
past perfection. Such an air as the man had too— 
the air of a king. 

No one would have guessed that his pockets did 
not contain so much asa single penny. He might have 
sauntered out for a walk after dinner, save for those 
dusty boots. He was young stiil; not much past 
thirty. He had a glorious beard, glossy and black 
as any raven’s wing, rippling half way to his waist. 
His black hair curled close about his ear and tem- 
ples, his features were delicately moulded. On one 
cheek, just above the spot where the whiskers ended, 
one saw the faint, vanishing outline of a scar that 
might be darker and deeper under the curling beard. 
Otherwise his face was perfect. He had the most 
beautiful ears that ever peeped from under beautiful 
hair, and his teeth were whiter than ivory. Some- 
thing in his step or in his carriage told of the sol- 
dier ; everything about him bespoke good blood, but 
the expression of this splendid face, where one could 
see it peeping out from slouched hat and moustache, 
was, despite the proud carriage of the head, that of 
utter wretchedness. 

He marched on through the streets, looking at no 
one. At the door of the tavern he paused and looked 
in, smiled a little, little smile, and turned on his heel 
again. After that he made no pause until he reached 
the woods outlying the town, and plunged into them 
as though he had found a place of refuge. A few 
couples, arm in arm, sauntered about the outskirts of 
of these woods. Farther in he passed. 

At last he was quite alone, and in the thickest of 
the forest. Great trees which had lived long before 
he was born, and would, doubtless, outlive him 
longer, waved thcir branches over his head. 

Tangled vines, dwarfed bushes, and tall delicate 
flowering weeds were thick along the path. Mossy 
rocks lay gray under green moss. A little toad or 
two hopped past him. A bird gone to bed at sunset, 
but disturbed perhaps by his footsteps, woke up and 
sang one bar of his last piece of music, and 
subsided into silence again. Something chirped 
and rattled—a locust perhaps; then there was no 
sound. 

“ Alone at last, thank Heaven,” said the man, and 
flung himself, face downwards, on the grass. There 
he lay, silent and motionless, for one long hour. If 
he had died as he lay down he could not have made 
less sign of living. 

But when that hour was passed he lifted his head 
and revealed a face scalded red with silent tears— 
tears of remorse—tears such as only a man can 
shed who sees his life harvest laid waste by his own 
act. Moen have writhed upon the rack and suffered 
no more than he had in that motionless silence. He 
turned that flushed face to the blue spaces still 
visible between the branches of those giant trees. 
Perhaps, had he not so long forgotten to repeat the 
words, he would have said a prayer. As it was, the 
thought turned Heaven-ward uttered itself only in 
that glance. Afterward he seemed to turn away from 
Heaven, as though conscious that Heaven had turned 
away from him. 

“There is no hope for me,” he said at last; “no 
hope, no hope. I have cast all chances away from 
me. I have ruined myself. Iam penniless. There 
is no friend left to me of all the host I once possessed. 
I chose them ill. I gave my friendship to bad men, 
and my love to worse women. Who cares now for 
the. penniless spendthrift? No one. Bah, the 
world is a vile place; I’m tired of it.” He drew s 
pistol from his breast, and looked at it carefully. 
“This will end all,” he muttered. “A touch of this 
little trigger, and I shall be rid of myself. What 
lies beyond though? Thatis the mystery. Itis a 

lunge into dark waters. Yet this life is too terrible. 
Tom bear it no longer. I have used it too ill. Once 
how fair it seemed! how bright! how full of hap- 

iness! Now—!” He clasped his hands upon his 

row. “Iam ready for any crime that may offer,” 
he moaned. “I have no love left for either my 
fellow-man or myself. Iam afraid to live, and yet, 
oh, Heaven! I am also half afraid to die.” 

He sat down upon the grass, still holding the 
pistol. He was as near mad as man could be without 
actual insanity. He knew who he was, where he 
was, what he was, and could remember everything 
that had happened to him, but he was absolutely an 
irrespousible being. A mad course of ipation, 4 
profligate waste of a splendid fortune, the utter 
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wreck of all confidence in man or woman, had 
brought him to this. With all his folly, he had had 
a warm and tender heart, and he had met with cold 
and calculating sinners, who, under jovial masks, 
hid wolves’ faces and wolves’ hearts. No wonder 
he was tired of life; he had tasted the bitterest woe 
of perdition, association with those all evil on this 
ight earth. 
“Ta he was mad enough for suicide, and sane 
enough to dread the life that seemed before him if he 


rfession a’ready, and to be caught in a corner, may- 
im by an old woman, would be degradin’. I put it to 
you now.” 

“Someone must do it,” said the Captain. “ We're 
but three now, since Sam is locked up and Wilson 
hung, and that bullet in my knee has put me on the 
invalid list. My head is as good as ever, but crutches 
are in the way in the house-breaking line. This is 
a good thing too—a new pal would be worth his 
share of the swag. Lot's think a bit!” They were 

t. 


lived. His good angel, weary of her task, had left} silen 


him, and Satan bly crouched hard by, re a 
Again he turn i over in his hand. He 
lifted it, he examined the . “ At least I would 
die outright,” he said; “not to lie here suffering for 
hours from some horrible wound. Shall I blowmy 
brains out, or take aim at my heart? On the whole, 
I’m not sure that I ther. The heart is ossi- 
fied, and the brain not worked in my service. 
I'd toss up for it if I hada . Wait, there are 
a couple of dice in my'pocket; I’ll——” 

Suddenly he stopped a the pistol, and 
dung himself flat among the bushes on his back be- 
hind a fallen tree. Steps were approaching. He 
heard @ murmur of voices, then an oath. In a minute 
more two men, one of them lim endstumbling a 
great deal, made their way to very tree behind 
which he lay, and sat down upon it, Then both 
swore @ little, with no apparent 

They seemed brutal creatures. voices were 
bad, and, as far as a man ‘who lay behind them could 
see, their faces also. One was of the bull-dog type, 
the other resembled a fox. Their clothes were dirty. 
They reeked of stale whisky and bad tobacco. The 
one who looked like a fox was about five-and-twenty. 
‘fhe bull-dog man was forty, or near it. It was he 
who was lame. 

“What keeps Dick?” growled this man, with _ 
fane prefixes and affixes better avoided. “He'd 
ought to have been here'to meet us. I haven’t been 
ina hurry with this erutch of mine. If he plays 
me a trick——” 

“Dick! why, he’d never think of such a 4 
said the other. ‘‘He’s as true as gold. No, he'll 
here, Cappen. There now. You hear? That’s him 
in the bushes.” 

“It’s something,” said the first. “It may be some- 
body we don’t exactly want. You've got your pistol 
ready, Tom?” 

“Yes, but it’s Dick,” said the other. “ There now, 
we're here before you boy, and the Cappen is as mad 


” 


“ Hold your tongue ; ” growled the old man; “ I’ve 
—— to grumble at; let it go, What success, 

ick ?” 

“Prime,” said Dick, looking anywhere but at the 
speaker, with his furtive eyes. “There never was 
and never will be such a chance again. There’s to 
be a wedding there Monday. To-morrow, you know, 
old Garrick’s girl is going to step off. All the sil- 


ver is to be brought down from the bank, and there'll 


be a regular haul forus. Ican walk into the pantry, 
where it will be packed away, all ready for our hands, 
aud know exactly where to lay my hands on every- 
thing, thanks to an honest Irish servant, who doesn’t 
know that he let out the secret. They'll havea con- 
founded dog there, bnt we can settle him, and the 
whole house will be agog about the wedding. We'll 
make a glorious thing of it. Better than the last, eh, 
Captain ?” 

“T'l) pay old Garrick for that shot yet,” said the 
man. “Come now. They’ll be up late, and the moon 
rises late; at three in the morning it will be dark. 
Garrick’s house stands between the church and that 
place of the squire’s. Nobody ever goes into the 
churchyard after dark. They’re all afraid of the ghosts. 
One must get into the house to let the others in, and 
we can tie our horses to the tombstones until they're 
needed. Confound it! I should like to do it myself, 
the whole job, with a shot at old Garrick, that should 
put it out of his power to lame folks with his bullets, 
into the bargain. But I'm no use now, and there 
eught to be more of us. If Sam badn’t got himself 
locked up in jail, he’d be the best for the hiding work. 
As it is—yes, it must be Tom, I suppose.” 
mat Tom?” grunted that worthy; “why not 

ick ?” 


“You're the youngest,” said Dick, “and it’s your 
ace.” 


“ The place of danger always is,” said Tom. “If 
they light on me, you can get off scotfree. Why not 
crack the crib from outside?” 

“We know it of old,” said the Captain. It's too 
strong. Come boys don’t quarrel. Until old Garrick’s 
bullet laid me up, I never thought of -putting anyone 
in dangerous places but myself. I led you well boys, 
until that night.” 

“TI don’t ony & Cone" said Tom. “ You are all 
right. But see for this hiding work, there ought 
to be @ prentice—a young fellow that an’t of no ac- 
count in the world. Now, I’ve made a mark in my 


pl 





“ Hark!” eried Tom, suddenly. 
“What dy’e hear ?” exclaimed Dick. 
“We an't . said Tom. “ Behind us I heard 


something. 


The man had ventured to turn upon his 
elbow. ‘The quick ear of the professional thief had 
caught thesound. In an instant more the two younger 
men had Over the log, and plunged into the 
bushes. returned dragging with them the 
stranger of’ ‘we have spoken. He was calm, 
almost a smile wreathed his lips. They, 
between ‘terror, panted and saertlll two 


“He has been behind us all the while, Cappen,” 
cried Tom. “He'has been listening to us. He’sa 
—an "He has heard every word.” 

Was your life’worth nothing to you?” asked the 
elder man. 

= strangershrug ged his shoulders and answered : 

“ Oo. 

oy pen — aback. kf looked at 
éach other grimly ; the elder man spoke: 

“ Whore you ?” he asked. 

“A man.” 

wt ve in disguise, you mean ?” 

“T wish I were,” said the man. “ Detectives re- 
ceive some wages, I believe. However, suppose me 
a detective, if you like, and act accordingly. Here 
are my brains at your service ; blow them out, if you 
like. You'll save me the trouble.” 

“He's not a detective,” said the house-breaker. 
“No, no. You've been one of the fast ones; I can 
see that. Look at his clothes, Dick. They're genuine. 
A detective would have rigged himself different from 
that. Look here! there’s pluck in you, and I like 
that ; but for all liking, you know a man can’t go 
from here to inform on us, and have us all dropped 
down upon. You've heard too much for that.” 

“T’ve heard enough to tell me that on Monday 
night you mean to enter a house owned by a man 
named Garrick, and rob it of plate, brought down for 
use or show at his daughter's wedding,” said the 
stranger. ‘I know that you have attempted to enter 
that house before, and that one of you was wounded 
in the affair. I know you are banded together for 
no other purpose than theft and robbery, and I ex- 
pect no mercy at yourhands. WhyshouldI? Ido 
not ask it; Ido not care for it. Icare for nothing; 
I’m afraid of nothing. I had rather die than live. 
Goon. I'll lend you my pistol, if you like. Don’t 
be frightened. I should have shot you long ago, if 
I had had that intention. I couldn't wish my great- 
est enemy more harm than a long wicked life.” 

He tossed his pistol upon the grass as he spoke, 
folded his arms and laughed. 

“ You are poor?” asked the housebreaker, looking 
into his face. 

“ Rather; my worldly possessions are two dice.” 

“ You've been pitched about pretty hard, I reckon. 
Folks in general aren’t to your liking. You've lost 
your game, and you don’t see your next move, eh?” 

“Not exactly,” said the man, with another laugh. 
“Make it for me.” 

“TI will,” said the housebreaker. “Come along 
with us. Wewantapal. Your face is new; you'll 
be of use to us, and our life is a jolly one. Come; 
you've more pluck than any ten I ever met, for all 
your white hands and gentleman's clothes. Make 
one of us.” 

“ T wonder whether Satan sent you to me,” mut- 
sean man. “I believe he did; by Jove, I believe 
he LD 


* It’s that or death,” said the robber. “ You can’t 
go as you came; we couldn’t trust you. I’d hate to 
do it, but I should shoot you through the head, 
while Tom and Dick held you. I'd rather give you 
my hand asa pal. Come, now, make up your mind.’ 

“Just as I was ripe for anything,” muttered the 
man, “Just mow. It is Satan’s work, nothing less ; 
Satan’s work!” 

He stood still a moment, with a strange look upon 
his handsome face; then he burst intoa roar of 
laughter. 

“Yes,” he said, “ there’s a fate init. I'll make 
one of you. I’ve often wondered how low Seth 
Atherton could sink before he died, but I never 
thoughtof this. I hate all mankind, myself included ; 
so do you. We are brothers at heart. I’m one of 
you already. Here’s my hand on it.” 

“T'd rather take it than vour life,” said the bur- 





glar. Come on, lads; we'll find the old shanty safe 
by this hour, and supper ready. Not such a supper 
as you are used to, mister, perhaps, but a good one 
for all that.” 

“ A man is not particular who has starved for forty- 
eight hours,” said he who had called himself Seth 
Atherton. “I’m ready for anything.” ‘ 

He picked up his pistol, thrust it into his bosom, 
and followed the captain, while the other two men 
took a different path towards thesame destination. 

CHAPTER VI: 

Earty on Monday morning Mrs. Garrick and her 
handmaidens were and busy. The house was 
swept from* t to cellar. Every cle of dust 
was The shutters were drawn close and 
the curtains dropped, and then all the strength of 
mind and arm possessed by the combined household 
was centred in the kitch 

The wonderful things the oven sent forth to the 
light of day defy description. 

Chickens and turkeys were roasted. Hames were 
boiled, mysterious mids of macaroons were built 
Shag fingers. Oastles of sponge cake and lamb- 

of jelly were put away inclosets. Mottoes of & 
tender nature were wrapped with pieces of confec- 
tionery in gilt and silver paper. Nothing that could 
be eaten was forgotten. 

Upstairs the dressmaker was busy with the last 
touches of the wedding-dresses; white wreaths and 
veils were spread upon the bed under inspection of 
the bridesmaids, blushing twins of seventeen, who 
claimed a far-away kindred with the bride. An old 
aunt had come from a long distance, and was des- 
canting on weddings in general, and this in particular, 
to old Farmer Garrick in the sitting-room. Baskets 
of wine were there, and the silver had been brought 
down and was ranged on the shelves of the long pan- 
try. Half bg mn le in the village were talking of 
the wedding. Nearly every one was invited. Nearly 
every one spoke well of the bride, and the man of 
her choice, for a wonder. It was universally decided 
to be a “ good match.” 

Meanwhile, sick with dread and horror, the wretched 
Adolph kept his own room, and sitting at the window, 
watched the busy figures about the door of the farm- 
er’s kitchen. His watch lay upon the table near 
him. Every few moments hé consulted it. “I will 
go to my father in half an hour,” he said. 

When the half hour passed he promised that he 
would do it in another. Before they left the break- 
fast table, at the very moment when his lips were 
opened to utter the terrible confession—or so he 
afterwards believed—a stranger was announced, an 
old client of his father’s. It would not have been 
proper to make a scene in his presence, so the coward 
slipped away again. Once more he paced his own 
room, once more consulted his watch. It was one— 
two—three o'clock. The client had departed, his 
father was alone. Now—yes, he must go now. 

He went down into his father’s study and flung 
himself into'a chair. His father turned a kind and 
smiling face upon him. 

“ Father,” began Adolph, ‘I have something very 
important to tell you——” 

Just then came a rap at the door. 

“The tailor with your things, sir,” said a servant 
with a holiday smile on her face. 

“Go to him, my boy,” said old Bartholmae. “Go. 
If one may ever be a dandy it is on one’s wedding- 
day.” 

Let the man wait. Let him go—I——” began 
Adolph. 

His father, struck by his manner, looked at him 
with a certain grave alarm. Adolph could not go on. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, glad of an excuse. “ Yes, 
tell the man I will be there directly. Excuse me, 
father—I——” 

“Then you have not quite lost your senses,” said 
the old man. There, go, go. I must see to my own 
toilette, by the by. ‘here, go, Adolph.” 

Adolph departed. 

It was half-past nine when the tailor took his de- 
parture. It was ten when he entered his father’s 
study once more—ten. At twelve he was expected 
to marry Grace Garrick ! 

“Your tailor has done his best ?” asked Barthol- 
mae. 

“ Yes, father,” said Adolph, faintly. 

“ You are excited, my boy,” said old Bartholmae. 
“ Take a glass of wine.” 

Adolph seized the decanter and swallowed a 
mighty draught. 

“ Well, well, what have you to say ?” 

“A great deal, father,” said Adolph. “I hardly 
know how to begin. I——” 

“ Sir,” said the servant, opening the door, “some 
one wants to see Mr. Adolph. 

“T can see no one,” said Adolph. 

“So I told her,” said the woman. “ But she said 
she knew you would.” 
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“She!” cried Adolph. 

“ A young lady, sir,” said the woman. 

“Show her in,” said old Bartholmae. “Some mes- 
sage from the farm, perhaps—or—no matter, show her 
in.” 

Adolph said nothing ; he stood silent, his hand over 
his heart. 

“So it is this way—no matter, I will enter of 
myself,” said a sweet voice in broken English—Ma- 
nette’s voice. 

Adolph staggered against the wall. 

‘*Whatails you, boy?” cried the father, sternly. 

Adolph made no answer. The father strode to- 
wards the door. At that instant it opened, and Ma- 
nette entered, the loveliest little vision that ever stood 
before man’s eyes. She was dressed in rich black 
silk, with golden bracelets and ornaments. She wore 
a costly straw bonnet of the most elegant shape, 
trimmed with black lace and coral velvet. Her 
gloves were of a subdued coral tint. The effect of 
this dress upon her brunette beauty was exquisite. 
Softest of curls lay about her temples. Under them 
her eyes shone like stars. She dropped a low cour- 
tesy to old Bartholmae, and hastened towards Adolph, 
extending her little hands to him. 

“Forgive me,” she said, in French. “I have 
been terrified. Icould not help coming, dear Adolph.” 

“Who is this woman?” asked old Bartholmae, 
sternly. “Speak, Adolph. How dare she come here, 
and now?” 

“Tell him who I am, Adolph,” cried Manette. 

Adolph caught her to him with a fierce clasp. “Yes, 
I will tell,” he said. ‘ This is my wife, father.” 

“ Your wife!” cried Bartholmae. “ You scoundrel, 
you mean the poor girl thinks so.” 

“No, no, father,” cried Adolph. “Oh, listen ; hear 
me ; believe me, I have been trying to tell you all 
the week. This is my wife, my own true wife, 
father, and we have been married nearly two long 
years.” 

“Yes, I have been his wife for two years,” said 
Manette, and dropped her head upon her husband’s 
shoulder. 

Old Bartholmae could not comprehend the whole 
weight of the announcement at once. He stared at 
his son as though he fancied that he must have lost 
his senses. 

“Say that again,” hesaid. ‘Come, let me hear it. 
What was it? I mustbe mad. What did you say?” 

“T have been married two years, and this is my 
wife,” said Adolph. 


[A SUICIDE PREVENTED. | 


“ Very likely ; but who——” 

“Only a poor little woman who loves him, mon- 
sieur,” said Manette. 

“Tell me the truth, since that coward cannot 


speak,” thundered Bartholmae. “I remember your 
face. I have seen you at—at some theatre. I re- 
member you—you danced. By heaven! Adolph, do 
you lie tome? Is she your wife?” 

“The best and purest wife man ever loved,” said 
Adolph. “Not a word to her, sir. Not a word of 
insult.” 

“You speak of insult?” cried Bartholmae. “Do 
you remember Grace Garrick ?” 

“ Heaven knows I do,” said Adolph. 

“ You have been paying court to her all this while. 
You have pledged yourself to marry her. She will 
wait for your coming in her bridal robes to-night. 
By heaven, sir! I believe you would have married 
her, but for this woman’s coming.” 

“T swear!” cried Adolph, “I swear I would not! 
I was about to tell you.” 

“ About to tell me, and your wedding-hour almost 
here! How did my son come to play such equal parts 
of fool and villain ?” cried old Bartholmae. “I loved 

ou, boy. Ah, so I loved your mother before you! 

ou are like her, you are like her—false, bad, 
treacherous! Oh, poor Grace Garrick! If I could 
only make her see how happy she is to have lost you! 
So much happier than to have been your wife !” 

“ Teach her to hate me, sir!” cried Adolph. “Oh, 
no words can be bad enough for my crime. Hour by 
hour I have striven to declare the truth. I had not 
courage. The match was made for me. I never said 
I loved Grace. I never did love her. Remember 
that.” 

“You are the greatest villain unhung!” shouted 
Bartholmae. “ You deserveany punishment. Does 
my blood flow in your veins? Could a son of mine 


Do you know that she will be the talk of all the 
place—that between grief and shame she will die, or 
gomad? But you—you cannot feel shame! I talk 





to deaf ears. I have a mind, sir, son of mine as you 
are, to commit you to the jail. You have attempted 
| bigamy——” 
“*No—I swear!” cried Adolph. 
“Your oaths are worthless,” said the old man, 
“detestable coward! ingrate! brute! ‘There are no 
| words made base enough to name you by—none— 


| none!” 


“T do not expect you to forgive me, father,” said 


“Who is she?” asked the old man, in tones so ' Adolph. 


quiet that the son felt hope arise within his bosom. 
“ She is the sweetest girl in all the world,” he said. 


| The old man cut him short. 


“Forgive you!” he said. “No, no. 


| so insult and injure a pure aud virtuous young lady? | 


It is past | 









that. You have given me a pleasing task, truly. 2 
must go to my old friend and tell him that my son 
offers his daughter one of the greatest insults man 
ean ever offer woman. I shall find her in her wed- 
ding dress. Why, if the man should take my life, 
who could blame him? And the mother, the good 
mother, so kind to you, so fond of you! She also 
will suffer. What are you made of? not the stuff 
that goes to the making of men!” 

“T deserve it all,” said Adolph. 

“ Yes, but you hope that I shall overlook it; that 
I shall consider you henceforth my son as before,” 
said the lawyer. “ You make a grand mistake, I am 
no longer your father. I discard you. Take your 
wife and go. No penny of mine shall ever enter 
your purse. Earn your bread as you may, I care 
not. Starve if you like. I would not offer you + 
crust if you lay dyingatmy door. Remember, what 
I say I mean. Go.” 

Mutely, with a shame-stricken face and downcast 
eyes, Adolph drew Manette’s arm within his own. 
She clasped her soft hands, and would have flung 
herself on her knees, had her husband not withheld 


her. 

“Tt is my fault, all my fault,” she said, “ my fault 
entirely. Oh, monsieur! forgive him. We have » 
boy—a little one. He is named after you. Already 
he says ‘Grandpapa.’ Ah, Monsieur Adolph has been 
reared a gentleman. He cannot work—he——” 

“Go, and never darken my doors again,” cried old 
Bartholmae, in a voice his son never forgot. “Go be- 
fore I lift my voice to God and curse you.” 

The son said no word. He bowed his head lower, 
and like one in a dream drew his terrified and weeping 
wife from the room, and from the house itself. 

He no more saw the road over which they passed 
than if he had been blind. She led him as she clung 
to his arm. 
| His face was pale as that of death, he trembled 
| like an aspen leaf. Only after they were in the train 
| together, whirling cityward, did he speak. 

“ Thank Heaven, it is over,” he said. 

“You were not angry at me for coming ?” she said. 

“Angry at you? Oh, my poor darling !” he whis- 
pered. Then he covered his face with his hands, 
and sat silent. , 

“And perhaps papa will even relent at last?’ 
whispered Manette. , 

“Tn the last act of the drama before the curtain 
| drops,” said Adolph. “No, darling, that is very well 

upon the stage, but my father is made of other stuff. 
, Besides, the stage was never walked by sucha villain 
as your husband is, Manette.” 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Rosa BaxttTa, who was trembling lest it should be 
discovered that Mad Jack had escaped into her room, 
and her possible, if not probable chances of escape 
destroyed, held her finger against her lips as soon as 
Leonto left the apartment. 

The gesture was well understood by the madman, 
upon whom the sound of Harlin’s voice had produced 
the effect of terror. He held his gaze fixed upon 
Rosa, and remained silent. 

But a few moments had elapsed when they heard 
the door of the madman’s prison unlocked and opened, 
and then almost instantly closed, the aperture in the 
ceiling allowing easy passage of sound from above. 

“Ah! all is lost now,” thought Rosa. “ It will be 
discovered that this madman has escaped. He will 
be captured, and thus I will be deprived of his aid.” 

The madman also displayed great uneasiness. He 
heard the noise above, and, although mad, knew that 
if Harlin entered his prison, he would be sought. 

Beyond escape from that house—escape from the 
power and cruelty of Harlin, the madman did not 
leok. What would become of.him hecared not. He 
had been striving to escape so long that no other 
thought was so powerful. 

He and Rosa fixed their eyes upon the aperture, 
and as the handsome though astonished face of Le- 
onto appeared, Mad Jack hailed it with a growl of 
defiance, and Rosa with an exclamation of delight. 

“Signor Leonto again !” she said. 

“Ts he a prisoner?” asked Mad Jack. 

“Yes, I am a prisoner,” said Leonto, staring in 
amazement at the terrific appearance of the madman. 

“Then we will all escape together,” exclaimed 
Mad Jack ; “but you must come down; you can’t es- 
cape from that prison. . I have been in there eighteen 
thousand years, and it took me all that time to find 
out that there was a léose plank in my floor.” 

“Ah, what cry is that?” said Rosa, as a shrill 
scream was heard in a distant quarter of the house. 

“Some patient is being corrected,” replied Mad 
Jack, as his wild eyes sparkled with rage and terror. 
“Harlin is making his rounds, _When any of his 
prisoners complain he beats them, he kicks them, he 
—oh, and I am his father. But wait until I get hold 
of his throat!” 

‘Does he go every night?” asked Rosa. 

“He or one of his assistants. But if I free you, 
will you marry me ?” 

“ Hush, I hear steps in the hall again!” cried Rosa, 
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[MAD JACK’S FLIGHT. ] 


throwing herself on the bed. If anyone comesin we 
cannot escape.” 

The madman crouched still closer into his corner, 
after slipping his chain to the floor; but Leonto re- 
mained at the aperture. 

The door opened, and Dr. Harlin entered. 

He entered with his eyes bent upon a paper in his 
hand, a list of patients and his payments. He raised 
his eyes to glance only towards the bed, and on see- 
ing the prostrate form of Rosa, he thought she was 
asleep, still under the effect of his drugs. 

He closed, but did not lock the door, and glided to 
the bed. 

“ She still sleeps,” he thought, after gazing at her 
face, “ but I must arouse her.” 

He was sitting at the foot, but on the side of the 
bed, his back towards the centre of the room, so that 
he perceived neither the madman nor the pieces of 
plastering which had fallen from the ceiling. 

He had drawn a case of medicines from his breast 
pocket, and was selecting a phial of hartshorn to ap- 
ply to her nostrils when she opened her eyes and 
stared at him as if bewildered. 

“Oh, you wake in good time, madam,” he said. 
“How do you find yourself ?” 

“ Very weak,” replied Rosa, whose only wish was 
to deceive him, and to have him leave the room with- 
out discovering the presence of the madman. “But 
why am I in this room ?” 

“ Ah, you swooned soon after entering the parlour 
—you remember you swooned ?” 

“T believe Ido. Then I am still in the house of 
the Duke D’Ossiri?” 

“ Of course, madam, but in your present very feeble 
condition, madam, it is impossible for you to see the 
duchess to-night,” said Harlin. 

“Then I will trouble you to see me to my hotel. 
My friends will be much alarmed.” 

“Madam, I must inform you that you are entirely 
free to go or stay,” replied Harlin, delighted to find 
that she had no suspicion of the fact that she had 
been kidnapped into a private madhouse. “I have 
just heard,” he said to himself, “that James Ray- 
mond is dead, and since he is dead who is to pay me 
for keeping this woman under lock and key? Why 
not get rid of herat once, send her to the hotel in 
my carriage? She does not know my name. Come, 
I will make up a rare story for her Madam, I must 
inform you of a slight mistake, really amusing.” 

“ Indeed,” she said, dreading lest he might look 
behind him and see that crouching form in the corner. 
“Free to go or stay!” 


She did not believe him. No. doubt he was try- 


| 








ing to deceive her for some purpose of his own or of 
James Raymond’s. She would listen and watch. 

“Yes, madam, I said that we were in the house 
of the Duchess de ——, “ what’s her name? but that 
is a mistake.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“ Well, I made amistake, d’ye see? I led you into 
the wrong house a 

“But you—no, it was a woman who entered the 
parlour and said that the duchess would receive me 
upstairs.” 

“That woman is a perfect idiot,” replied Harlin. 
“Tt is too late, for your swoon has been a very long 
one—too late to visit the duchess to-night, so if you 
prefer, I will see you to your hotel.” 

“ The villain has a plot to carry out,” thought Rosa, 
far from suspecting that Harlin really wished to be 
rid of her, from his fear of the anger of Zaretta 
and his inability to deceive her, now that James Ray- 
mond was dead. 

“ He wishes to remove me from this room to some 
other dungeon,” thought Rosa Baetta. ‘“ Perhaps he 
intends to murder me.” 

She dared not rise, although Harlin repeated : 

“Say the word, madam, and my carriage—I mean 
the carriage we came in—Mr. James Raymond’s— 
will carry you to your hotel.” 

“T think I prefer to remain here until morning,” 
replied Rosa, terrified by his anxious manner. 

“Tmpossible! The owner of the house—an abomi- 
nable old heartless woman, swears this room is occu- 
pied, and must be vacated instantly, or that by this 
and by that, she will call in the police. No, we 
must leave.” 

“ But I am too feeble tostand, much less to walk,” 
urged Rosa, amazed at his words, yet convinced that 
he intended to imprison her elsewhere, if not to mur- 
der her. 

“That is certainly unfortunate, madam, but I will 
have aid——” ‘ 

He said no more, for at that instant the right hand 
of the madman, that gaunt and bony hand, grasped 
his throat. 

Dr. Harlin was in the hands of his most formid- 
able enemy, and without the power to utter any cry 
for help, almost without the power to breathe. 

The madman had made his approach and attack 
with all the stealthy cunning of a beast of prey. He 
had advanced from his corner crawling. He had 
made no more noise than would have been made by 
a serpent stealing over sand. 

Rosa Baetta had seen him approaching. She knew 
his -purpose, and it seemed to her an age until those 
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long, hairy fingers griped the throat of Harlin in 
their clutch of steel. 

Leonto, gazing from above, had seen this noiseless 
attack, Had he been in the place of the madman he 
would have made the assault at a rush, with one 
leap. 

But the cunning of the madman had told him that 
all noise of conflict would be daugerous. He re- 
solved to kill Harlin without making the slightest 
disturbance. 

Harlin, however, was a very powerful man, and 

as his rapid glance recognised hig assailant, that un- 
usual strength was doubled by the violence of des- 
alr. 
The madman had grasped his neck and throat with 
both hands, intending to strangle him, but Harlin’s 
neck was largeand muscular. Had Mad Jack dealt 
him a stunning blow the struggle would have ended 
at once. 

Harlin seized one of the wrists of the madman and 
forced the hand from his throat, at th me time 
grasping him by the beard and striking him furiously 
in the face. This he could do readily from his 
superior length of arm. 

Mad Jack still retaining his grasp upon the doctor’s 
throat, and thus preventing him from calling for aid, 
began to return those furious blows. 

Rosa Baetta was too feeble to attempt ‘to aid the 
madman, and the violence, aswell as the ay of 
the struggle bewildered her,as the men whirled about 
the room. It was fortunate for the madman that the 
attention of Harlin'’s servants ‘was ocoupied in pre- 
paring a room for the reception of Leonto, otherwise 
the beating and scuffling of feet would have drawn 
them to the spot. As it was, she expected to see the 
door opened every instant. 

Leonto, however, watching from the opening in the 
ceiling, was waiting ee for an opportunity to 
aid the madman. He did not believe that the doctor 
was contending with a madman, but with some unfor- 
tunate person who had fallen into Harlin’s clutches 
through treachery. 

The wished for opportunity came at last. Harlin 
had succeeded in grasping Mad Jack’s thumb with 
his teeth, and though the act added to his difficulty 
of breathing, already almost stifling from the pres- 
sure of the lunatic’s other hand upon his throat, he 
retained his beast-like hold and rained down a storm 
of tremendous blows upon the head and face of his 
antagonist. 

Mad Jack, reeling under this terrible assault, stag- 
gered about, still clinging to Harlin’s throat, until he 
fell, dragging the doctor to the floor with him. 

The position of the combatants was now immedi- 
ately beneath the opening in the ceiling, Mad Jack 
being under Harlin, who had drawn a large pocket- 
knife and was striving to open the blade to stab his 
enemy. 

At this moment Leonto let fall a Jarge earthen jar 
which he had found on the floor near the aperture. 

The massive utensil, weighing several pounds, 
descended straight upon the back of Harlin’s head, 
crushing him to the floor, and rebounding, rolled 
away unbroken. 

Mad Jack was up in an instant, and swinging the 
jar, dashed it into fragments against the head of his 
tyrant. 

“ Stop!” cried Rosa Baetta, horrified by the scene. 
“Do not kill him! You said you were his father!” 

Mad Jack immediately crouched upon the floor at 
the side of the corpse, for the infamous Harlin was 
dead, slain no doubt by Leonto’s blow. 

Thus had come true, the involuntary prophesy of 
Leonto when he said to Harlin in Zaretta’s apart- 
ment: “ You have not many hours to live.” 

The madman’s rage was satiated. He crouched by 
the body, staring at its pale, ghastly face, as if there 
was much there which he could not comprehend ; 
and suddenly rising, dragged it into a corner where 
again crouched near it, moaning and laughing by 

ts. 

“Place that small table under this opening,” said 
Leonto, who wished to descend. 

“Tt is old, and would break under your weight,” 
replied Rosa, after examining the rickety affair. “I 
will put the mattress of my bed under the opening; 
it will deaden your fall.” 

She did so, and Leonto, after suspending himself 
by his hands with which he for a moment clung to 
the laths above, let go and struck the mattress below 
unhurt, though a little shaken by the concussion of 
the fall. 

“ Let us make our escape from this horrible place 
immediately,” said Leonto, as he regained his feet. 
“Come.” 


The madman, crouching and gibbering over the | 


body of his victim in the corner, no sooner saw 
Leonto fall on the mattress than he sprang to his 
feet and glared at him with eyes of rage. 
mained motionless, however, until he saw Leonto 
grasp Rosa Baetta’s hand and move towards the door. 


Then, with a wild cry of anger and defiance he 
bounded over Harlin’s body, rushed to the door and 
placed his back against it. 

“No,” he cried, as he brandished his fists madly. 
“She shall not go! You shall not have my wife, my 
queen! She promised to marry encore Weare 
going to have a grand marriage—then we will have 
he dance! She is mine—my bride! Whoo!” 


horrible and terrible. 
and mangled from Harlin’s tremendous 

His shaggy beard, glaring eyes, gnashing teeth, and 
wild features made him terrible. 

The wild cry of the madman was heard by the 
servants of the house,and while Leonto paused tore- 
flect what he should do to avoid a struggle, the luna- 
tic wasnearly thrown from his position by theviolent 
rush made against the door by persons striving to 
enter. 

“You shan’t come in,” roared Mad Jack, forcing 
all his weight against the door. ‘“ And you shan’t go 
out,” he added to Leonto. 


“Are you there, Dr. Harlin ?” cried one of the'ser- . 
ts. 


van : 
“Oh, he is in here,”'yelled the madman. “ Harlin 
isin here. I have killed him. Whoo!” 
There was a pause, ‘as if for consultation among 
those in the hall,-and then Mad Jack was hurled to 
the centre of the room—the door lifted bodily from 


its hinges and fastenings, and the four stouthirelings 
of the house 


8 in. 
“Omihim leds! Miad your points of attack, lads. |. 


Now,” cried one of the servants. 

The madman saw them rash towards him from 
front, rear, left and ‘right, but»with great activity he 
evaded thv'r attack, darted upon Rosa, and lifting her 
in his powerful arms sprabg from the room. 

“Stop him. A thousand pounds for the reseue of 
the lady!” cried Leonto. 

The ghastly sightin the corner had caught the at- 
tention of the servants, however, and they rushed to 
the body instead of in pursuit. 

“The doctor is dead. Mad Jack has killed him,” 
said one, gazing at his comrades. 

“ Then this house is no place for any of us,” cried 
another, hurrying towards the hall. ‘“ The police 
will soon hear of it and we will all be arrested for 
witnesses, lads; and no one knows what may be 
fixed upon us. Every maa for himself, lads.” 

With these words the terrified hirelings sped away, 
and his example was instantly followed by his com- 
rades, and indeed, by all the servants of the house, 
male and female. 

Leonto, unable to obtain any aid from the selfish 
and terrified domestics, who were'in great confusion, 
and snatching everything valuable and portable, 
ran here and there in search of Mad Jack, believing 
that he had concealed himself somewhere in the 
house. 

Harlin had no wife nor children, and therefore the 
house was sacked in quick order. The unusual dis- 
turbance alarmed the imprisoned inmates, many of 
whom were really insane or idiotic, and their shrill 
screams of terror added to the confusion. 

As Leonto hurried about the house, seeking for 
Mad Jack, the light of the lamp he bore revealed the 
dreadful faces of those imprisoned as they were 
pressed against the iron grating of each door. 

Suddenly Leonto found himself face to face with 
Count Rocco, his father, and Gavetto, the secretary. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

Count Rocco and his secretary, on arriving be- 
fore Dr. Harlin’s house, were surprised to see lights 
pats from window to window, as if those who 

re them were in desperate haste. 

As they clamoured at the street door for admit- 
tance in vain, and as the cries were heard within, 
they forced an entrance and found the establishment 
being sacked. 

The police had uot begun to stir, for as Harlin’s 
was known to bea private madhouse, and distur- 
bances therein were not unfrequent and easily ex- 
plained, the police within hearing, if any were awake 
at that late hour, paid no attention to the affair. 

Count Rocco, however, became greatly alarmed 
for the safety of his son. Something terrible had 
occurred, he saw from the pale and agitated faces of 
the servants, none of whom replied to any of the 





He re- | 


questions, but rushed wildly about, tearing down 
curtains, snatching up everything of any worth, 
| and light weight. 

“This may well be called a madhouse, Gavetto, 
since everybody in it must be a lunatic. Great 
Heaven! what does this mean? ” 

These last words were caused by the furious rush 
of a terrible-looking being, with glaring eyes, and 
carrying in his arms an apparently dead woman. 

It was Mad Jack bearing the senseless form of 
, Rosa Baetta. 
| When he left the room in which the infamous 


Mad jack, always a fearful spectacle, was now both }) 
His face was beaten, braised } 
blows. 


Harlin had received his death-blow, the madman 
had hurried from one part of the house to another, 
seeking egress. but ignorant of entrances and exits 
he had found himself baffled at every point. Though 
he moved rapidly, he also moved cautiously, so that 
he had evaded Leonto’s pursuit. His wanderings led 
him to the = upteugre om as he — - _ door 
standing open, he darted toward ® maniac 
yell, nearly overturning Count Rocco, and in a mo- 


happened?” cried 

Count Rocco, appalled by all that he saw and heard. 

“Mount the stairs, prince! We must find Lord 

Leonto,” said the secretary. “That was undoubtedly 

® maniac, cee 5 ne some unfortunate wretch! 
tl terrible!” 


Up, 
“ Heaven forgive me if anything evil has befallen 
+ Ae eng at ma anxiety made active 
aged hurrying : 6 stairs. 

It was while hastening “ 


' Corpse, 
we with | lest it should prove to be 
the-doctor!” said Gavetto. 
“Dead and plundered:. See, his pockets are turned 
inside out. No doubt the gold which “your graco 
“Silence!” cried theagenisedfather. “Isold the 


liberty, the life of *my*son to pride of 
rank. I this st to diene ny son. 
Come, let us seek for Leonto.” 

They hurried from the room, and soon after mot 
Leonto as'we have stated. 

“My ‘son, my dear son!” exclaimed the count. 
ya eaten. terme 


“T forgive all that springs from love, my dear fa- 
returning the embrace of the 
count, while his eye rested sternly upon Gavetto. 
esteem my Lord 
secretary of the prince, his 
father,” said Gavetto, bowing deeply. 

“ Gavetto did not advise, he opposed my violence,” 
remarked the count. Still, perhaps all is for the 
best. Listen, Zaretta whom you so madly love, and 
whom you were about to re wife, may be, 
indeed, I am sure of it myself—Zaretta may be your 
sister.” 

“What, Zaretta my: sister” cried the shocked 
Leonto. “ Ah, my father, is this not a plan, a sub- 
terfuge by which you desire to deprive me of her to 
whom my soul is for ever devoted ?” 

“ No, my son,” replied the count, in tones of deep 
emotion. “Iswear [have no plot in view. If I do 
not prove to you that Zaretta is your sister Beatrice, 
whom we all thought stolen and drowned by Pedro 
Diaz, when you were a child, then I swear by my 
honour to welcome her as your wife.” 

Leonto saw genuine sincerity in the noble face 
of his father. He looked at Gavetto, and per- 
ceived much in the expression of his features to 
alarm him. 

“T mean no more or less than I say, my son,” 
continued the count. “There is great cause to 
believe that Zaretta is my daughter Beatrice. I 
have conversed with her, and all that she told me 
strengthened my suspicion. But we must now hasten 
to solve our doubts by the woman whom Zaretta said 
she saw last inthe company of the miserable Harlin. 
There is much here which surprises me, but we have 
not time to speak of it now. We must find Rosa 
Baetta.” 

“ Find whom?” asked Leonto, who was aroused 
from a gloomy reverie by this name. 

“Rosa Baetta. The woman who aided Pedro Diaz 
to steal your infant sister, Beatrice.” 

“T am seeking her also,” said Leonto, anxiously. 
“ She must still be in this house——” 

“Then you have seen her in this house?” 

“ Yes, not ten minutes ago. A madman seized her 
and bore her away just as we were about to escape 
together.” ; 

“A madman? Good heavens! Was she clad in 
black? Was he a powerful old man, bearded, with 
shaggy hair,——” 

“The same. Have you seen them?” asked 
Leonto. 

“The madman rushed by us in the hall below, 
and he carried the woman in his arms as if she were 
a child. He escaped into the street, and Heaven ouly 
knows where he is now.” 

“ Escaped into the street ! . 
alone can clear up the mystery of Zaretta’s® birt). 
still in his arms!” exclaimed Leonto. “Come, le! 
us hasten to the street, and strive to capture tle 
madman, or at least rescue Rosa Baetta.” , 

They hurried from the house just as a few police- 
men, alarmed by the continued uproar, ran in to as- 
certain the cause of the tumult. 


And Rosa Baetta, who 





Harlin’s servants, warned of the approach of the 
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lice, hurriedly made their escape from the premises 
By exits in the yard in the rear, bearing with them 
ail the plunder they could carry. 

The inmates of the neighbouring and opposite 
houses aroused from their midnight repose by the 
clamour, ran in great numbers, half clad, to discover 
what was going on, so that Leonto, Count Rocco and 
the secretary found a large crowd of amazed people 
rapidly assembling before the door, while many were 
already rushing in. 

The three forced their way to the carriage of the 
count, but found much time would be lost in attempt- 
ing to drive the vehicle through the rapidly increas- 
ing mob. 

Ordering the coachman to make his way out of the 
mass as best he might, they pushed through the 
crowd until they could move and converse with 
ease. 

“We have no clue to aid us in finding the mad- 
man,” said Count Rocco. ‘Doubtless he is far from 
his late prison, hiding in some obscure corner.” 

“Or he may have rushed as many a madman has 
done on escaping, towards the river. I read this 
morning of a poor fellow who had escaped from his 
keepers and plunged into the river,” remarked 
Gavetto. “It is useless for us, who know so little 
of the city to attempt to find him to-night. Your 
grace remembers the Senorita Zaretta spoke of a 
lawyer named James Raymond.” 

“T have a thought which may be good,” suddenly 
exclaimed Leonto. “ This madman has marriage in 
his head.” 

“ All men are madmen when they have marriage in 
their heads,” interruped the secretary, who had no de- 
sire to be anywhere at that late hour except in his 
bed. He spoke in so subdued a tone, however, that 
Leonto did not understand him, and the young gentle- 
man continued : 

“The madman has marriage in his head, marriage 
with Rosa Baetta. He raved of a marriage.” 

The supposition of the young gentleman was cor- 
rect. ack, when he found himself in the open 
street, with hia prize in his arms, had dashed into the 
deepest darkness, and most secret recesses that his 
crazed memory could recall. His chief idea was es- 
cape, and when he discovered that he was not pur- 
sued, that idea was abandoned for another. That 
other was immediate marriage with the unconscious 
woman he carried so tenderly in bis arms. 

No thought of using violence towards Rosa Baetia 
for an instant entered his mind. Several years be- 
fore the event we have narrated, this afflicted being 
was about to be married, when his son, fearful lest 
new heirs might be born to share his father’s pro- 
perty, bribed Dr. Harlin to shut his sire up as a luna- 
ti 


ic. 

Lunatic he was not when Harlin first got him into 
his power, that is no more a lunatic than old men 
always are when they contemplate marriage with 
young women—but the cruel usage which he had 
received had driven him mad, and with this forced 
insanity, was born the crazy belief that he was Har- 
lin’s father, and Harlin was the devil. 

But ever present in his distorted brain was the 
remembrance of that marriage which his unnatural 
son had crushed. To his eye, Rosa Baetta so greatly 
resembled the young woman who had once agreed to 
marry him, that he believed he now held that young 
woman in his arms. 

Filled with the belief that the long delayed cere- 
mony might be now very ly performed, 
still, his madness did not cast out his cunning, and 
he moved on with exceeding caution and vigilant 
eyes, whose power to pierce the darkness was great 
from his long imprisonment in a room almost totally 
cut off from the light of day. 

“She will be my wife very soon now,” he mut- 
tered, as he strode on with noiseless strides. “They 
broke off the ma once, but she is mine now. [ 
killed Harlin. She said she would marry me if I 
aided - to escape. I have done it.’ Glory! She 
is mine!” 

Rosa Baetta now regained her senses, and her first 
thought was to scream. But she remembered that 
she was in the of a whose terrible 
rage might lead him to strangle her if she cried out. 

She heard his mutterings as he bore her along, and 
easily gathered their import. 

“He wishes to marry me,” she thought. “To 
carry out his desire he must bear me tothe presence 
of aclergyman, and I shall be rescued. I will be 
silent and trust in Heaven for my deliverance.” 

The long strides of the madman soon placed him 
before the church. But here a new whim seized 
his crazed intellects. 
mn We have not drawn up the marriage contract,” 

© muttered. “I wish to settle all my property upon 
my bride that the law allows. We must have a mar- 
riage contract, of course. Laura, my love, you shall 


have all I am worth—all. We will Vide your house, 
w up the mar- 


Laura, and send for a lawyer to 





riage contract. You shall have all, houses, lands, 
servants, gold—all, my charmer.” 

Yielding to this whim, he turned, muttering : 

“Yes, we will go to your house, my Laura, and 
perhaps we will not _ send for a lawyer but for a 
clergyman. But then, I have forgotten the street in 
which you live! Let me think.” 

He paused again, and Rosa Baetta prayed in her 
heart that he might stand to this last purpose, as 
then her deliverance would be almost certain. 

“Let me think,” muttered the enamoured madman. 
“Ttis so very long ago since my son shut me up. 
Five thousand and one years! Still, I should re- 
member the street and number of your house, my 
angel. I have it,” he said, moving on. ‘ Mecklen- 
burgh Square, No—. Ah, I forget the number. 
What was the number? Ah, I haveit! Miss Laura 
Parnail’s. We will go there, to your house, my 
Laura.” 

He strode on, and in the wild glee of remember- 
ing the number of the house of his beloved, did not 
perceive that he was followed by three men. 

These three men were Leonto, Count Rocco, and 
the secretary. 

The time consumed by the madman immediately 
after his escape from Harlin’s house, while he feared 
close pursuit and crouched in dark alleys, had ena- 
bled these three to reach the church almost as 
soon as he. 

In a moment of negligence he had passed near one 
of the wretched oil-lamps in use at that time, and 
Leonto had seen him. 

“There he goes, and he still carries Rosa Baetta,’’ 
whispered Leonto. ‘* Fall back into the shade; he 
has changed his course and will pass near us." 

It was within six feet of where the three gentle- 
men crouched in the darkness that the madman 
paused to remember the street and number. In his 
exultation he had spoken his thoughts aloud, and 
thus those listening heard him say: 

“Ah! I have it—Miss Laura Parnail’s, Mecklen- 
burgh Square. We will go to your house my Laura.” 

The madman now strode on rapidly ; and, as he 
was barefooted, his steps made no sound. 

“We know where he is going. We can reach the 
place as soon as he can, or before he can. If we fol- 
low him he may detect our pursuit and escape. Come 
with me. We will take another street and reach the 
house in time to do something.” 

The three gentlemen now took a different course 
from that followed by the maniac, yet one that would 
speedily carry them to the same place—that is, to 
the house of the Countess Inez de Parma. 

(To be continued.) 








Tuat the Norwegians are enterprising fishermen 
is well known. During the past summer they sent 
a small sloop from Hammerfest, up through the 
Waigatz Straits, and along the coast of Siberia to the 
Gulf of Obi, fishing by the way, and with marked 
success. 238 walruses, 30 la seals, and 3 white 
bears having been caught and killed. This result, 
in waters hitherto considered inaccessible for small 
craft, has led tofthe formation of a company which 
is to trade from Hammerfest to the Gulf, and send 
steamers up the Obi. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE UNIVERSITY OF Lonpon. 
—Our attention has been called to the circumstance 
that, among the statues which adorn the very hand- 
some front in Burlington Gardens of the building in- 
tended for the University of London, Shakespeare 
has not found a place. Over the principal entrance 
there are positions assigned to four of our noblest 
worthies. Newton, Milton, and Harvey take their 
stand in these places of honour by unquestioned and 
unquestionable right. - Between Newton and Milton 
there is room for another of our intellectual heroes. 
Surely this was the place for Shakespeare; but we 
find it filled by Jeremy Bentham, and Shakespeare 
is altogether omitted. Is there not some mistake 
here? Or is it intended to do greater honour to 
Shakespeare by placing his statue in some central 

or some more prominent position. Even if that 
be. the design, how comes it that Bacon is stationed 
in a corner by the Burlington Arcade, and the great 
glory of companionship with Newton and Milton as- 
signed to Bentham ? 

Convict Lasour.—The population of the con- 
vict prisons of England on the Ist of April, 1869, 
consisted of 6,966 males and 1,157 females; and 
there were 552 males at Gibraltar. The earnings of 
convicts in the year, the value of their labour, shews 
the following averages: Males—tailors, 73d. a day ; 
shoemakers, 9d.; weavers, 83d.; mat-makers, 8d.; 
oakum pickers, 1}d.; females—needlewomen, 34d. ; 
knitters, 1¢d.; washers, 1ild. The employment of 
male convicts on large public works for which they 
are adapted is much more remunerative. At Chat- 
ham they were employed in brickmaking, &c., and 
earned in 1868 2s. 7}d. a-day; at Portland, quarry- 

ng and dressing stone, &c., 2s. 3}d.; at Portsmouth, 


brickmaking, excavating, &c., 25. 21d.; at Dartmoor, 
reclaiming lands, farm labour, &c., 1s. 3d.; at Woking, 
building new female prison, &c., 2s. 7}d. At the 
three prisons—Portland, Portsmouth, and Chasham 
—the labour of the prisoners was valued by mea- 
surement at 124,5007. and the cost of the prisoners 
was but 116,870/., leaving a profit of 7,630/. From 
1850 to December, 1867, these three prisons have 
cost 1,686,472, and have earned 1,386,936, leaving a 
net cost of 299,536/. for maintaining an average of 
2,766 prisonere for seventeen years. 








CONDITION OF VESUVIUS. 

Your readers who sit at home at ease in England 
may feel surprised at times at our frequent reports 
of the state of Vesuvius. Our mountain is big with 
menace to the crowded population on its sides, or of 
warning as to what may be happening at a distance. 

Thus the shocks which were noted towards the 
end of July were a species of electric telegrams, au- 
nouncing earthquakes in the Basilicata and Calabria, 
happily harmless, except that they awakened consi- 
derable apprehension. They may, too, in the event 
of their being somewhat stronger, as will sometimes 
happen, upset a town, cause the substantial walls 
of our own houses to rock, and send the inhabitants 
flying into the streets,—oeffects all of which we have 
witnessed, and more than once. Do not wonder, 
therefore, that seismographs report day and night 
what is going on beneath our formidable neighbour, 
and that we look sometimes out of our windows and 
speculate as to what may be the indications of any 
increased volume of smoke. If your chimneys smoke 
violently, the neighbours are alarmed, and you send 
for the fire-engines ; if our monster chimney sends 
forth an unusually large column of smoke, and, what 
is more, if we feel the ground somewhat unsteady 
beneath us, not a house or two, but a whole district 
is menaced. So Vesuvius must be always a subject 
of great local interest to us, and frequent reports of 
its health may be expected. 

I do not mean to say that at present it is in an 
alarming state, but Prof. Palmieri, a few days since, 
issued the following bulletin, which may have some 
interest, even at a distance: “ ‘The continual shocks 
registered by the seismograph in the Observatory 
of Vesuvius, from the 8rd to the 25th of August, 
warned us of the earthquakes which were felt in 
Calabria and in the Basilicata on the 23rd and 26th 
of the same month, the last of which was sensibly 
felt also in Naples. After the 26th of August the 
seismograph remained quiet, despite certain sinister 
prophecies of disasters on the 13th inst. 

On the 16th inst. the apparatus was again awak- 
ened, and registered two shocks—one at ten, and 
two minutes before midday, and the other seven 
minutes after midday—the first being undulatory, 
the second mdicular. If these shocks are not 
followed by others at brief intervals, they will have 
been no indications of fresh earthquakes. 

Vesuvius preserves a residuum of eruptive activity, 
as is shown not only by the smoke, which at times 
is copious, but by the abundant sublimates which are 
observable on the north side of the little cone which 
was the source of the last conflagration, and also by 
the fire which, especially at night, is seen within the 
fissures of the old lava.” It would require sharp 
eyes, however, to penetrate the mass of cloud in 
which the mountain is now shrouded, and tell of its 
doings, though, thanks to the progress of scienec, 
Prof. Palmieri can sit in his sanctum sanctoram at the 
top of the University, and note every subterraneous 
movement. 

After a fortnight of splendid weather, nearly as 
hot as any we have had this past summer, our equi- 
noctials are beginning to blow. At this momenta vio- 
lent south-wester is sweeping over the Bay and rock- 
ing our houses, Alas for the olives! they will not 
receive much harm, for the crop is unusually scanty, 
and in many grounds the harvest is nearly completed 
—a fact whioh at this season of the year is scarcely 
remembered to have happened before. In short, oil 
is a failure, but let every one lay in a good stock of 
wine of this vintage, which is first-rate. 











Tue FRENCH AND Prussian ARmMins.—Although 
the political relations between France and Prussia at 
present appear to be perfectly amicable and satisfac- 
tory, the armies of those two Powers are perfectly 
convinced of the imminence of a coming struggle. 
Diplomacy or unforseen events may falsify this idea 
but it is an interesting military problem to study the 
comparative advantages that cither Power possesses 
at the present time. As regards the main supply of 
war—viz., men, in numbers both nations are nearly 
on a par, though in actual physique the Prussian is a 
much finer animal than the Frenchman. Prussia 
would probably command a larger and bettor.supply 
of horses than France. In arms France has the ad- 
vantage ; the Chassepot is decidedly a better weapon 





than the needle-gun, and thelight brass field-pieces of 
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the French artiller.- would certainly be equal to the 
heavier and more complicated Prussian breech-load- 
ing guns. The Prussian artillery is far below their 


infantry and cavalry in the standard of excellence. | 


In equipment France is again ahead. The Prussian 
infantry soldier carries a clumsy pack, a cumbrous 
camp kettle, and not only a bayonet but a sword as 
well; but, although thus encumbered, the Prussian 
infantry would probably beat the French in marching 
great distances and equal them in speed. On the 
other hand, the Prussians carry no tent of any kind, 
whilst each Frenchman carries his share of a ténte 
dabri. The Prussians always bivouac or occupy | 
villages, but it is evident that circumstances might | 
arise when the former system, if protracted, would | 
materially affect the health of the army, whilst the 
latter might impede immediate ‘concentration when 
in face of an enemy. The administrative depart- 
ments of both Powers are probably equally efficient. 
In drill the Prussian soldier is infinitely superior to 
the French. The Prussians are better taught and 
better disciplined; the French are trusting appa- 
rently too much to that military intelligence which 
their soldiers most undoubtedly possess to a high 
degree. 








SCIENCE. 


ee 

Tue Atlantic cable of 1865, laid in the depths pre- 
viously well surveyed, remains perfect. That of 1866, 
not laid under equally satisfactory circumstances, has 
again parted, about seventy miles from Heart’s Con- 
tent. 

As if just in time for Sir Joseph Whitworth’s new 
gun-meta] which will never burst, we hear of a new 
kind of gunpowder, 590 times stronger thanfordinary 
gunpowder, which has been patented by an Austrian 
resident in the United States. It is not a dangerous 
compound, such as nitro-glycerine, and hence admits 
of experimental trials without unusual risk. 

LAMPLIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY.—Mr. Hart, an 
experienced electrician, has propounded a scheme for 
lighting up all the street lamps in Edinburgh at once 
from an electric battery. The saving of gas aloné, 
without taking the other savings on ladders and lamp- 
lighters into account, is said to show a figure beyond 
the expenses of the simple lighting power. 

A TABLE which has been prepared in illustration of 
the production of rails in France during the last ten 
years presents the annexed results :—1659, 101,426 
tons; 1860, 121,431 tons; 1861, 164,371 tons; 1862, 
216,175 tons ; 1863, 226,948 tons; 1864, 215,913 tons ; 
1865, 181,131 tons; 1866, 159,061 tons; 1867, 154,351 
tons; and 1868, 202,204 tons. The average price per 
ton in 1859 was 101. 2s. per ton, while in 1861 it had 
falien to 71. 2s. per ton. 

TURKISH CEMENT FOR JEWELLERY.—The follow- 
ing isa Turkish receipt for a cement used to fasten 
diamonds and other precious stones to metallic sur- 
faces, and which is said to be capable of strongly 
uniting surfaces of polished steel, even when exposed 
to moisture. Itis as follows:—Dissolve five or six 
bits of gum mastic, each the size of a large pea, in 
as much spirits of wine as will suffice to render it 
liquid. In another vessel dissolve in brandy as much 
isinglass, previously softened in water, as will make 
a two-ounce phial of strong glue, adding two small 
bits of gum ammoniac, which must be rubbed until 
dissolved. Then mix the whole with heat. Keep in 
a phial closely stopped. When it is to be used set 
the phial in boiling water. 

UTILISATION OF BLAst-FuRNACE Stac.—The 
following method is now adopted in several iron- 
works in Belgium :—The slag is allowed to run direct 
from the furnace, into pits about 8 ft. or 9 ft. in 
diameter at the tep, with sides sloping inwards to- 
wards the centre, where they are about 3 ft. deep. 
The mass is left for eight or nine days to cool, when 
a hard compact, crystalline stone is obtained, which 
is quarried and used for building purposes, but chiefly 
for paving-stones. They appear to wear exceedingly 
well, being quite equal to the grits and sandstones 
already so much used. 

MINERALS AND Metats.—There will shortly be 
published an account of the geological surveyof Great 
Britain and the mineral statistics af the, United King- 
dom for 1868 which has been prepared by Mr. Robert 
Hunt, the keeper of the mining records. Ins prelimi- 
notice, signed by Sir Roderick Murchison, it is stated 
that there has been a falling-off in the quantity of 
coal produced, arising, doubtless, from the long- 
continued depression and in regard to the carriage 
of coal the tonnage has diminished. The production of 
ores of from the British mines does not exhibit any 
material variation. The following is the quantity of 
minerals raised in 1868: Coal, 103,141,157 tons; iron 
ore, 10,260,231; tin ore, 13,953 ; copper ore, 157,335 ; 
lead ore, 95,236 ; zine ore 2,1781 ; iron pyrites, 157,335 ; 
(sulphur ores), 76,484; gold quartz, 1191; arsenic, 





8,300; gossans and ochres, 6692; wolf ram, 9; 


fluor spar, 60; manganese, 1,900; barytes, 14,235; 


| coprolites, 37,500; salt, 1,513,840; clays, fine and 


fire, 1,012,479. The total value is 33,837,858. The 
quantity of metals obtained from the ores enumerated 
is, Iron(pig), 4,970,206, tons; tin, 9,300; copper, 
9,817; lead, 7,117 ; zinc, 713; silver, 835,542 ounces; 
gold 1,012. The money value is 15,736,416. 


OCEAN TELEGRAPHY. 


WE are on the eve of a great postal revolution ; 
only, instead of carrying our written words to the 
remotest corners of the earth, telegraph companies 
will write our letters for us, and convey them instan- 
taneously to their destination. Cumbrous cables, 
requiring the services of the Great Eastern, have 
already accustomed us to the idea of sending mes- 
sages across the sea by telegraph, but the enormous 
capitals required to lay down the complicated ropes 
hitherto in use have necesitated high tariffs, and our 
correspondence is seldom worth the cost of 3s. per 
word for conveyance. If one or more lines have been 
laid down, why not more, and cheaper ? When once 
the lines are laid the working is not more expensive 
than a local line of ten or twenty miles, and if there 
were fifty lines properly managed, with a capital of 
millions, a short letter might be sent at the price now 
charged for a single word, and yet yield a handsomer 
percentage than now enjoyed by existing telegraph 
companies. 

Provided that any new telegraphic scheme can 
be carried out more economically than hitherto, not 
requiring the same amount of weight in the cable, 
or expense in the laying down, it must of necessity 
be pecuniarily successful, for it can be proved by 
statistics of past business that, as in the postal ser- 
vice, so in telegraphic companies, where one message 
is carried at 1s. one hundred will be conveyed at 1d. 
The Great Oceanic Telegraph Company develop a 
scheme both for cheapening the construction, and 
laying the cables in all future undertakings. Instead 
of the elaborate strengthening and covering of the 
old cables, the new rope is composed of a copper 
wire, immediately surrounded by small steel wires, 
and insulated by coats of gutta-percha, with an out- 
side coating of hemp. The breaking strain is one 
per cent. as compared with five per cent. inthe old 
line, its weight in the seais 23 cwt., as against 14} cwt., 
and the weight of the new cable in the ship is 8 
cwt. as compared with 31 cwt. in the 1866 cable. 

The approximate cost of the manufacture only of 
the new cable laid from Ireland to Nova Scotia is 
£400,000 ; that of the 1866 cable £600,000. Another 
advantage of the scheme of the Great Oceanic Tele- 
graph Company is in the adaptation of their new wire 
to deep-sea telegraphy. Many of the dangers attend- 
ing the old routes are thus avoided, and the risk of 
damage considerably lessened. The cable to be em- 
ployed by the company is that patented by Mr. Allan, 
of which the 7imes has said :—“ In our judgment the 
Atlantic cable is constructed on a wrong principle. If 
it does answer temporarily, it will not be due to the 


| plan on which it is made, but in spite of it. In apre- 


vious article we pointed out the errors which have 
already led to the destruction of so many cables, and 
the simple manner in which they are remedied by Mr. 
Allan's patents. Why is not the new patent adopted 
which, by the use of a large conductor, makes the 
core of the cable its strength, and does away with the 
necessity of outside spiral wires! By this patent, 
cheapness, lightness, increased conductibility, and 
therefore certainty of electric action are insured. Only 
by the adoption of plans like these can the public ever 
hope for any extensive and useful scheme of sub- 
marine communication.”—(Times, April 22, 1867.) 

The route of the new oceanic cable will be from the 
south-west coast of Ireland to Sable Island and 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, a distance of about 2,000 nau- 
tical miles, avoiding many of the dangers from ice- 
bergs and anchorages in the existing telegraph routes. 
The cost of the line is to be £450,000 including all 
charges, and the Great Oceanic Telegraph Company 
propose to raise a capital of £600,000, in 60,000 shares 
or £10 each. These shares are to be divided into two 
classes—the A shares to be guaranteed by the B or 
ordinary shares a preferential dividend 10 per cent., 
and according to the advertisement which appears in 
another column, one half the working capacities of 
the line would produce a net profit of £141,000 per 
annum, at one half the present charges of the tele- 
graph companies; that is 1s. 6d. per word instead of 
3s. Earl Poulett is the chairman of the company. For 
the sake of public convenience, if for nothing else, we 
wish success to the new enterprise. 


=== 


A Wonverrvut Story.—It is said that in the 
tombs of the Necropolis of ancient Egypt two kinds 
of mummies have been found. One is incomplete— 
that is to say, all organs necessary to life have been 
separated from them ; the other, on the contrary, is 
quite complete. Having observed this, a Swedish 


chemist, Dr. Grusselbach, who has the reputation of 








being both great and learned, Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Upsal, has come to the conclusion that the 
Egyptian mummies are not all, as has been said and 
believed for some thousands of years, bodies em- 
balmed by any process of preservation whatever, but 
that they are really the bodies of individuals whose 
life has been momentarily suspended, with the in- 
tention of restoring them at some future time, only 
the secret of preservation has been lost. Meanwhile 
Professor Grusselbach adduces many proofs in sup- 
port of his idea, among others, his experiments during 
the last ten years, which, he says, have always 
proved successful. He took a snake, and treated it 
in such a manner as to benumb it as though it had 
been carved in marble, and it was so brittle, that 
lad. he allowed it to fall, it would have broken. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR IRELAND. 

Tue programme of the Royal College of Science for 
Ireland for the session 1869-1870 has just been 
issued, and from the thoroughly practical character of 
the proposed curriculum, and the very liberal terms 
upon which the instruction is offered, there can be 
no doubt but that the commencement of the session, 
a considerable number of students will have been 
enrolled. It supplies.as far as practicable a com- 
plete course of instruction in science applicable 
to the industrial arts, ily those which may be 
classed broadly under the heads of mining, engineer- 
ing, manufactures, and agriculture, and “is intended 
to aid in the instruction of teachers for the local 
schools of science. 

The course of the instruction extends over three 
years each year being dividedinto two terms. In the 
first two years theinstraction is general, and all stu- 
dents are required to attend all the courses but in the 
third year the particular business or profession to which 
he intends to devote himself in after life is taken into 
consideration and for this reason the studies for the 
third year are divided into four distinct series of 
courses so that a student intended for an engineer is 
not required to study subjects useful only to an 
agriculturist or to manufacturer; nor is a student 
whose after life is to be spent in a manufactory 
required to learn land-surveying and geology. During 
the third year the instruction for the several classes 
of students embraces: mining—geology, with de- 
monstrations in paleontology, mineralogy, and 
mining, assaying and metallurgy, mechanism and 
machinery, and land-surveying ; agriculture—geo- 
logy, agricultural science, lan wc ee mechan- 
ism and machinery, and the analysis of soils and 
manures ; engi ing hanism and machinery 
mechanical drawing, engineering and surveying 
and geology and ‘paleontology; manufactures, 
applied mechanics and physics, and applied chem- 
istry, and technical analysis. 

The diploma of associateship, which will be granted 
to those who pass in all subjects of the first two 
years, and in those of any one division of the third 
year will doubtless be an honour worth striving 
to‘attain ; but there are also four royal scholarships of 
501. yearly each, with free education (including 
laboar tory practice), tenable for two years, which 
will be open to students who have been a year in the 
college—two of these royal scholarships become 
vacant each year. There are also nine royal 
exhibitions of the value of 501. per annum, entitling the 
holders to free admission to all the lectures, and 
to the chemical and metallurgical laboratories, to be 
held from year to year, for three years, on the 
condition that the holder attends the lectures regularly 
during those years and the examinations re- 
quired for the associateship of the college—three of 
these exhibitions will be open for competition annually 
at the May examinations of the Science and Art 
Departments. A medal is also awarded at the con- 
clusion of the second year’s studies to that student 
who, upon the total result of both years, shall have 
most distinguished himself, if sufficient merit be 
shown. The fees are extremely moderate. 

No pains appear to have been spared to make the 
college of sound, practical utility to the largest pos- 
sible number of those whom the continually progres- 
sive advancement of the industrial interest of the 
country depends; and with the Royal College of 
Science for Ireland in existence, there will be 20 
justification for asserting that, at least in that portion 
of the kingdom there is any lack of means for 
securing an abundance of technical education of the 
best kind and upon the most favourable conditions. 








Tux Austrian Lions’ Steam Navication Com- 
PANY.—The fleet of the Austrian Lloyds’ Steam 
Navigation Company, at the end of 1868, consisted of 
69 steam vessels, of an aggregate tonnage of 62,220, 
and ef 15,800 horse-power, and at the present time 
thu total number of vessels has been increased to 
78, with a tonnage of 70,000. The profits of the 
past year amounted to 2,103,600 florins. 
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EVELYN’S PLOT. 
—_——_@—____. 

CHAPTER XXIlL 
Ah, little think the gay, licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround, 
They, who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot 4 
Ah ! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, , 
And all the sad variety of pain! Thompson. 

Ir the strange habits and position of the Danvers 
family were indeed patent among their inferiors, so 
completely that the very servants’ hall was the 
scene of such comments, then matters must be worse 
than Evelyn had imagined even in her wildest fears. 

Why did not Oliver confide in her? Why could 
he not trust her fortitude and her prudence, and let 
her take the sister’s place which she was content to 
fill—albeit the consciousness was so gradually dawn- 
ing upon her that her feelings towards him were 
warmer than a sister's? 

He had said she was dearer to him than anyone on 
earth. Did that mean that he really loved her—ds 
she had discovered to her grief that she loved him— 
or was it that he had no deeper love in his heart for 
anyone, even for the Marie who had excited her 
natural jealousy and disquiet ? 

She could not tell. But she did, at least, know 
that Oliver’s lightest word was truth, and she said 
once again: 

“Why will he not trust me? Why will he not 
test my firmness to the utmost, and relieve his own 
burden by casting it on me?” 

Ah, woman, woman! Thou art beautiful and noble 
in thy true position and character as the consoler 
and theanimater of man. When the evil passions of 
human nature interfere with this natural and real 
position, then it is that thou art at once the most dan- 
gerous and the most burdensome to those to whom it 
is thy mission to be a helymate and . consoler. j 

. 


The evening of the ball had arrived. A magnifi- 
cent and recherché affair it was. One to be talked of 
beforehand, and to form a model for less brilliant and 
costly, but equally pretentious entertainments of the 
same kind. 

It was given to a foreign potentate, one of the 
minor princes, perhaps, so far as the estimate of the 
relative ranks of the continental sovereigns go ; but 
still one who exercised a power of no ordinary cha- 
racter in the councils and the destinies of Europe, 
and who, therefore, was considered well worthy of 
au ovation by the corporation of our great city. 





[THE FORGED NOTES. ] 


The scene was, indeed, fairy-like. Exotic plants 
and even trees had been brought, at a fabulous cost, 
from the most distant regions to make the noble 
scene rather like an Eastern garden and grove than 
ap English ball-room. Shady alcoves and arcades, 
refreshing fountains, perfumed flowers, exquisite 
statues, soft and fitful music, that floated on the air 
and did not interfere with the strains of the quadrille 
bands in the hall, combined to constitute a scene of 
fairy-like enchantment, even before it was embellistied 
by the hundreds of fair women who began to arrive 
from every quarter of the metropolis. 

But when it was fairly filled; when the gorgeous 
toilettes, the graceful forms, the flashing jewels, the 
lovely faces of the fair guests of the City of London, 
began to mingle with the inanimate embellishments 
of the halls, then the whole effect was magical and 
fairy-like. 

Never had there been a more brilliant array of 
toilettes ; never was the most fastidious critic less able 
to find blemishes in the beauty of the majority of the 
fair dames and the light forms of the votaries of plea- 
sure. And to give greater perfection to the scene, 
there was ample room for the guests to see and be 
seen, to stand and to move about, to criticise and to 
admire. The various rooms thrown open to the guests, 
the tents erected, and the various other requisite 
arrangements for increasing the already vast hall 
had accomplished that desideratum in ball giving. 

And thus there was actually something to repay 
the fair guests for attiring themselves at such im- 
mense cost of time and purse. The toilettes could 
be examined, the beauty remarked: and there was 
little chance of their returning home with the unsatis- 
factory conviction that their every effort had been 
wasted, and that for aught the majority of the com- 
pany knew to the contrary, they might have appeared 
in their grandmothers’ caps, and with their grand- 
mothers’ wrinkles into the bargain. 

There was an infinite variety of all ranks, and of 
positions as well as ages, in the crowd; from the 
noblest diplomatist or cabinet minister who had been 
caught by especial good fortune of the corporation, 
while detained in town, down to arising and aspiring 
tallow chandler and butcher; from the aristocratic 
court dame down to the blushing daughters of the 
said trading parvenu. Here might have been found 
specimens of every rank and every grade, and every 
age, too. From gray, or rather, white-headed men, 
to youths just donning “ tail coats,” there was cer- 
tainly no age wanting ; and scarcely a yearin the calen- 
dar of the last seventy years that had not sent some 
representative of its peculiar offspring to the ball. 





Yet among each of these classes someone striking 
in appearance, in dress, or in manner, might have 
been selected for ial remark, either for peculiar 
beauty or peculiar eccentricity ; and, it may be added, 
that the personages of out tale who were found at 
that brilliant gathering, were among the most ad- 
mired and the most noticed of the throng that 
were assembled in the City halls. 

Very lovely indeed—the very perfection of refined 
beauty, was our fair Evelyn on that night. Her 
dazzling, snow white dress, the distinguished and 
elegant jewels that she wore, were indeed but the 
adjuncts of a singular style of beauty, that had few 
rivals in the crowd. The bloom, indeed, might have 
been somewhat paled and diminished by the hours of 
anxiety and distress she had suffered of late; but 
the slight fading of the youthful brightness was more 
than redeemed by the light in the eyes, the intellec- 
tual expression, that is worth a whole world of any 
other species of loveliness. 

Persons who were once attracted to her followed 
her with their eyes, and sought her again and again, 
as if fascinated by the spell of those thoughtful eyes, 
that pure creamlike skin, those sweet features, with 
the nameless and rare charm of a mind which was 
scarcely engrossed or even excited by the gaieties 
of the garish scene. 

Frank Temple was one of these silent admirers. 
He could not obtain an introduction to her. Perhaps 
he scarcely wished for it. But he followed her 
about like her shadow, and tried to read and to in- 
terpret the passing emotions tilat agitated her mind, 
during the different phases of the evening’s amuse- 
ments and oceupations. The girl could not but ob- 
serve him in the repeated glimpses she caught of 
his grave, tender, and kindly features—could not 
but read the interest they expressed ; could not but 
imprint them on her own memory, to be remembered 
at some future and momentous time. 

Evelyn’s thoughts and attentions, however, had 
been more taken up by watching Oliver, than either 
by the admiration she excited, or even the respectful 
homage of theeccentriclawyer. Would Marie be there? 

That fair girl whom alone she had ever even 
dreamed of regarding with a pang of jealousy. She 
watched every partner with whom Oliver danced, 
every lady with whom he conversed; but no one 
answered to the description or the ideas she had 
formed of Marie Wentworth. 

And one other person was there, whose attention 
was fixed on her with even a more rivetted and 
anxious gaze than Frank Temple's. And that one 
was the stranger of Rotten Row. 
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Evelyn scarcely noticed him. Indeed, he so com- | emotion swept over the grave, stern features, that 


pletely hid himself from her full view, that she 
scarcely had a chance of observiag him, even had her 


own mind been less distracted or engrossed from full | 


and free observation of the scene around her. Yet 
that stranger could have told every look, every 
movement of the fair girl during the evening. He 
could indeed almost have counted every dance in 


which she had joined. And when she was at last | 
conducted to supper by one ef the most distinguished | 
princes in the room, he quietly stole away in the | 
same direction, and obtained a place in the upper | 


room—though not at the table—within sight and 
hearing of her voice. 

Her companion was a foreigner of distinction, a 
man of barely middle age, and of kindly, almost pa- 
ternal manner to the young girl, which set her-en- 
tirely at her ease, and made her more willing to 
converse than she had felt all the evening. At last 
the prince said, smilingly: 

‘Mademoiselle, you have been perplexing me all 
the evening to discover a likeness for you, and even 
now, though I have at last found out the associa- 
tions that you recall to me, I believe it is only an 
indefinite expression, a tone--a something that can 
scarcely be described, which constitutes the like- 
ness to which I allude. It is to a young girl who is 
just now the absolute rage at Baden. I do not 
mean that you are really like her in features, for I 
daresay if you were side by side, no two persons 
would be much more dissimilar ; but, as I before 
said, it isa haunting resemblance, that one some- 
times sees in members of the same family, who are 
yet by no means alike when together.” 

Evelyn smiled. 

“ And pray, whois this wonderful damsel, to whom 
you find such a flattering likeness?” asked she. 

“ Her name is Mordaunt. She has a guardian and, 
I suppose, relative, with whom she lives; but I 
never knew anything about them, except that she is 
a very levely girl, and that she is turning the hearts 
of all Baden—natives and foreigners included.” 

“ And what is she like really?” asked the girl, 
with an eagerness that made the prince smile. 

He thought that the reticent and somewhat proud 
Anglaise had been touched at last, and that the 
question was a kind of trap to elicit from him the 
compliments that she openly appeared to scorn. 

“Oh, I dare hardly describe her, for you would, in 
the first place, not recognise the likeness that I have 
declared to exist, and in the next, you would think I 
was attempting to give a feeble shadow of what I 
think of the young lady’s prototype. No, I dare not 
describe the fair Edith.” 

Evelyn’s eyes had wandered in the direction where 
Oliver was placed, nearly opposite to her and her 
companion, and in the young girl at his side, of whom 
she had not before caught a glimpse in the confused 
throng, she recognised, or fancied she recognised 
Arthur’s glowing portrait of Marie Wentworth. But 
engrossed as she was with this supposed discovery, 
she yet could not but remark her cousin’s quick start, 
his sudden and eager curiosity, as the words met his 
ears. 

His evident inquisitiveness excited hers. 

“Oh, I will not expect a finished portrait,” she 
said ; “only a simple, graphic sketch, that will soon 
be dashed off, and without any possible discredit to 
the prince if it should fail.” 

“Well, then, Miss Mordaunt is very fair and girl- 
ish looking, or rather, childish looking. Her hair is 
of a most uncommon golden hue, waves like a child's, 
and is of a most glittering brightness, and her whole 
figure and appearance rather that of a fairy blonde 
than an incipient woman. In truth, she is one of the 
loveliest girls of the season, always with the excep- 
tion of her to whom I have compared her.” 

And he bowed with a kindly, true smile, that de- 
prived the compliment of its hackneyed sense. 

Evelyn gave a laughing glance at the splendid 
mirror opposite, that spoke more plainly than words 
her amusement at the idea of any resemblance be- 
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| that impertinent foreigner,” he said. 


for the time, entirely changed their character. 

Evelyn could not comprehend the connection of 
the foreigner’s careless words with such a look. She 
could only imagine that the old man hadene day lost 
a daughter such as the prince described, and that the 
grief thus excited had affected his brain. She would 
have changed the subject, but that the prince did not 
seem at all anxious to follow her lead. 

“The young lady is much run after,” he said ; 
“and if report speaks truly, she is intended for a 
wealthy Englishman old enough to be her father—a 
Mr. Osborne. But others better informed whisper 
that her heart has been engaged long since to a 
younger if a less —e suitor. we manage 
these things better abroad,” he said, with a glance at 
the more matronly and masculine part of his audience. 
“A girl is taught that she is to trust to those who 
understand her real welfare and position better than 
she can; and thus, when youthful passion subs' 
she finds that they have discerned her real instincts, 
and that she is a woman ina true position of life, 
not an unfortunate, despised nobody. 

“Then you think that wealth is the only means of 
distinction for a lady, prince ?” asked Oliver across 
the table, with a quick, sharp manner, quite foreign 
to his usual calm tone. 

The foreigner shrugged his shonlders, The ill 
bred Englishman was evidently a béte noir in his eyes. 

“Excuse me, monsienr, I never presume to argue 
on the institutions of a country, in the country itself, 
with one of its natives. I can only say that how- 
ever priceless the diamond it derives additional 
value from its setting.” 

And he turned round to his other neighbour with 
as supercilious an air as his good breeding would 
allow. 

“It is very warm here,” said Evelyn, wishing to 
avert the unpleasantness that the little dialogue might 
occasion. “I think I will go to the conservatory 
opening from the ball-room. I need not take you from 
the supper table, prince.” 

And she glanced half timidly et Oliver as she spoke. 
The cousin thus appealed to rose, and with a slight 


apology to his fair companion hastened to Evelyn’s 
side. 


“ Pardon me, prince, I willescort my cousin to the 
ball room,” he said, with a grave bow. “I think I 
know exactly where to find her ‘one, and will 
spare you the trouble of looking for her.” 

And without any farther pause or apology he led 
Evelyn from the room, leaving the foreigner to give 
a pitying glance at the rade, brusque Englishman, 
while the white-haired stranger glided silently from 
the room in the wake of the cousins. 

Oliver hurried the girl away from the hot crowded 
supper room, and across the large corridor to the 
more shaded and cool apartments that formed the 
ball room and adjacent ante and retiring rooms. 

“ Will you sit here, Eva, or shall I take you to 
Mrs. Forbes ?” he said, as they paused in a small sort 
of conservatory, that was completely shaded and con- 
cealed by tall tropical plants and trees, and with 
fountains playing in the midst, scented waters that 
plashed and scattered over the whole room, and even 
watered the seats that were placed in the most shaded 
and concealed parts of the apartment. 

“T will stay here till you come, dear Oliver,” she 
said, timidly, glancing in his face as if to ascertain 
his wishes. “I will stay here. Everyone is in the 
supper-room, so I shall not be at all improper in my 
solitude.” 

He laughed rather bitterly. 

“T think you are decidedly better alone than with 
“ Evelyn, what 
could induce you to go in to supper with him; you 
could not have been dancing with him ?” 

“No, but I had been dancing with the son of the 
Lord Mayor, who wanted to take some one of the 


| magnates into supper, and this harmless, elderly man 


was given to me instead. What has he done to ex- 


| cite your ire thus, Oliver?” 


tween the portrait sketched and the reflection of | 
| him to a sense of the strangeness of his conduct. He 


her own face in the glass. 

“I see what you mean,” said the prince, with an 
answering smile, “but I told you before I began 
that you would think me absolutely mad to compare 
you and this young lady. And still, I assert again, 
that you do recall her tome so powerfully that I 
could have sworn that you were of the same blood, 
or, at least, as the Frenchman said, that you ‘de- 
serve to be.’” 

Evelyn might, perhaps, have merely smiled at the 
idea, and this persistent determination on the part 
of the foreigner, but that her attention was attracted 
at the moment by the countenance of the stranger, 
who had followed her about the ball-room so per- 
sistently on that evening. 

It was suddenly overcast by an expression so 
strange that it at once fixed her whole attention. A 
look of half-inquisitive, half-scornful, yet piteous 





Her half-playful, half-serious tone seemed to recall 


tried to smile. 

“ Oh, I can scarcely tell. I believe it was his ab- 
surd rhapsody about your being like some Baden 
belle that annoyed me. But never mind now, Evelyn. 


| It is of no consequence what persons think or say, 


whom one will, perhaps, never see more. There, I 
think you will be quite safe and comfortable here, 
while I finish my duty to my partner, and then, after 
one dance or so, we will go home. I am weary of 
this whirl and glare.” 

Eva gladly assented, and the next moment she was 
alone. It was a refreshing contrast to be in solitude, 
to feel that there was no occasion to talk, smile, and 
feel interested, and without care and sorrow beyond 
the passing hour. And the scene was so enchanting. 
The exquisite flowers and plants, the soft flood of 
radiance shed over the whole like the most silvery 





moonlight, the trilling ripple of fountains, the imita- 
tion of the notes of singing birds that was prodused 
by some aeriul instruments, scattered at intervals 
among the plantations, the repose and hush of the 
whole scene, in strange contrast with the glare, tho 
tumult, and the noise within the apartments. 
No wonder that Evelyn’s whole thoughts andj 
spirits became gradually soothed and attuned to a 
of dreamy repose that sent them far frem the 
present scene and carried her back to days long, long 
gone by. Days of happy childhood, of happier girl- 
hood, of bright ho of brilliant visions, of sweet 
and yet innocent a ion. It wasa dream, and yet 
not a dream, and there was a vague sense of trouble 
in her mind, and a weight on the heart that partook 


f " 
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Evelyn Rivers was roused from her reverie by 
the confused murmur of voices that seemed gradually 
approaching near her, till at length she could dis- 
tinguish first the steps of the speakers, and at length 
the words they said. She had no wish to play 
eavesdropper, and perhaps, had there been a chance 
of leaving her seat without missing Oliver, she would 
have at once done so, before running the risk of 
hearing what was not intended for her ears. 

And when the intruders had come thus near it was 
her intention to have given them some notice of her 
presence, had not the very first words they spoke 
rivetted her attention too minutely for her to be able 
to carry out such good intentions, or to even remem- 
ber that she intended to interrupt the dialogue by 
giving notice of the presence of a third person. It 
was men’s voices who spoke and, to judge from the 
tones, men of middle age, or even beyond the middle 
period of life. 

“You remember what strange reports were spread 
a few weeks since, don’t you, Barham, of the flood of 
forged notes that have been circulating so strangely 
over the whole commercial world, both in England 
and on the Continent?” 

“No, you know I have but just returned from Corn- 
wall, where the natives are not so au courant with the 
everyday news of the day. What has it all been 
about ?” 

“ Well, then,” resumed the first speaker. “It made 
a great noise at first, but it was either forgotten or 
smothered up by some hocus pocus or other. It was 
said that _a very large, almost fabulous amount of 
Bank of England notes, amounting to some thou- 
sands, or as some said even to millions, had been so 
perfectly imitated as to deceive the most experienced 
and careful bankers and merchants. But as I sus- 
pect, the commercial confidence was so entirely 
paralysed by the circumstance, that some means were 
taken to hush up the alarm. Some said it was exag- 
gerated, others that it was completely unfounded ; 
that an accidental passing of a forged note had ex- 
cited all this alarm, and that the circumstance had 
been made use of by who were capable of 
evil d views, or great lovers of the marvel- 
lous, for their own or wonderments. Still 
there were whispers—whispers that had more effect 
from their being hushed up, that this was not really 
the case, that large numbers of these counterfeit 
notes were in crocntion, and that many of them had 
been recently taken up and replaced for the purpose 
of quieting the alarm. 

“ Nothing more likely,” observed the gentleman, 
whom his friend had addressed as Barham. 

“ Well, I am afraid that it was but too true,” ob- 
served the first speaker. ‘I heard a very singular 
and I am convinced authentic report before I left the 
city this afternoon which would, I suppose, find its 
way in the newspapers in due time. It is said that 
a sweep has found in his soot-bag, on his returning 
from his mornivg gathering of that same odoriferous 
commodity, the burnt fragments of some four or five 
Bank of England notes, sticking together as if they 
were part of a large number, all twisted like a wisp 
of straw. The man being either very honest, or 
having a tolerably shrewd idea that the said notes 
would not be of much use to himself, and perhaps 
bring him into trouble, took them at once toa de- 
tective. Upon a hurried and as yet imperfect exa- 
mination with a mieroscope, it was found that they 
differed from the genuine by marks that can be only 
recognised by the most initiated and the most expert 
in these matters. On the whole, therefore, I should 
suspect that our detectives and legal authorities have 
some business before them, and that another cause 
cdlébre is about to be added to the list of our mar- 
vels.’ 

« Strange, if true,” said Mr. Barham. 

Evelyn’s heart had stood still, and her whole frame 
seemed turned into but one sense, that of hearing. 
Her hands and feet were stone cold ; the blood had 
rushed back to her heart, not to her head, for the 
lips and cheeks were as white as the silvery dress 
she wore. 

“Well, I have every reason to believe it is true,” 
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returned the first speaker. “ Perhaps the number 
and the amount may be exaggerated in both cases, 
put still that the forgery exists, and also that a whole- 
sale discovery has been made in the manner sta- 
ted, I should not for a moment doubt.” 

“ But what infatuation !” said Mr. Barham, “what 
ever induces any guilty party to behave in the 
careless manner mentioned; to leave them all 
twisted together, and a it appears but half destroyed.” 
“Jf he was induced to do it by either alarm or some 
compunctious breathings of conscience, it appears 
something inconceivable that it should have been 
done 80 carelessly. Is it not so, Moore ?” 

“Well I don’t know. ‘Murder will out,’ and 
sometimes terror and caution seems to assure the 
guide of infatuated and hardened boldness. However 
lagree with you as to the strangeness of the dis- 
covery and I do hope the matter will be thoroughly 
sifted, for it is intolerable not te be able to take a 
bank-note in change without having it scrupulously 
examined by # microscope and a bank clerk.” 

His friend laughed. 

“Very true, Barham ; but it is rather more annoy- 
ing to have one’s banker’s account lowered some 
hundreds, by the discovery that the money paid in 
is worthless. It’s all very well for you millionaires 
to treat these things so lightly, but when plain men 
like myself are concerned, hundreds and thousands 
are not such matters of indifference. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” replied the other laughing. 
“Tt is well known that the poverty-stricken, em- 
barassed state of Moore and Co, is quite pitiable. 
And yet, there are those talked of who have had a 
reputation for as great wealth as—any one in the 
City—except perhaps the greatest magnates in the 
commercial world. But I suppose it cannot be true, 
as I saw some of the family here to-night, and there 
were no symptons of any lack of money.” 

“Who do you allude to?” asked Moore, eagerly. 

“Well it is not safe to men.ion names even here, 
where I suppose there are only the singing 
birds of the air to carry the matter, but if you like 
I can give you an idea of the locality. It is not a 
hundred miles from———"—s_. 

He evidently stopped short, so as to mention a 
lalf whispered name audible to his companion, but 
Evelyn thought she could catch something that soun- 
ded very much like “ St. Helen's.” 

And she knew well that St. Helen’s was a place 
frequently referred to by Oliver, when he used to 
be conversing with his father in her childish days, 
though her cousin was so little in the habit of speak- 
ing of any business or city affairs that she scarcely 
knew whether it was in connection with their own 
or other person’s affairs that he had alluded to this 
same poetically-named place, which has yet so little 
poetry in reality. But all that followed was: 

“Is it possible. Well I once remember the house 
of B—— and Co. being talked of, so I can imagine 
even that possible, though it will bea crash that 
does not often occur. But to return to this extraor- 
dinary business. What is your opinion in the 
matter.” 

“Mine ; well, I can scarcely account for the infatu- 
tion. It may be that some one might have suddenly 
become aware of the nature of the property he was 
carrying, and, terrified by being drawn into some 
trouble, however innocent, and it might be that they 
had been burned in a house, and carried up by the 
wind that prevailed afew days since; I have known 
such things, and can recall, that in one of the great 
City fires in 185— a merchant living at Clapham was 
first informed of the destruction of his warehouses 
by the burnt fragment of a leaf which he picked 
up, and remembered having referred to in a book 
that he hurriedly had put away on leaving his office 
the very afternoon before.” 

“ Ah, indeed, most strange; but I hear the women 
coming, and there will be somechance for old stagers 
rea J and me to get some supper now. Shall we 

ry it?” 

“Yes; I think it a very unjust regulation that 

the young ones are to be placed first. One gets a 
deuced deal more hungry when there is neither flirt- 
ing nor dancing to amuse one, eh Barham? In my 
young days I never cared for supper.” 
_ And the two gentlemen moved off, leaving Evelyn 
in @ state of bewilderment and distress that was more 
painful from being so vague, and possibly so un- 
founded in its nature. 

The bank notes! The talked of City magnates ! 

Could it be? Could Oliver, her noble, her true- 
hearted cousin be guilty? And was it to save her 
from misfortune and from disgrace that he had been 
thus tempted to crime? And, again, was it that the 
Very detection and the consequent stoppage.of this 
terrible gambling was the cause of the embarrass- 
ments that had given rise to this report. 

Young and inexperienced as Evelyn was this logio 
was but too much dictated by common sense not to 
occur at once to her mind; and her brain literally 








whirled as the chain of thought darted through it 
like an electric shock. But she had barely time to 
fully comprehend the whole terrible inferences of the 
affair when a quiet step approached, and Oliver stood 
beside her. 

“Eva, are you ready ?” 

“ Quite,” she said, rising dreaily, and placing her 
hand in the one he extended to her. 

“ Why, Eva, you are very cold. What on earth 
has happened?” he said, anxiously. 

“Nothing,” she replied, “nothing. Only let us 
get away from this place.” 

He looked at her in astonishment as he led her 
from the shaded conservatory to the more distinct 
and glaring lights of the principal rooms. 

“ Evelyn, deaaest, what is it? You are ill?” he 
said, anxiously. 

“No, no, only a little tired and faint. Take mo 
into the air and it will go off.” 

It would have been inexpressibly sweet to Evelyn 
at any other moment to see Oliver's exceeding anxicty 
for her to perceive the anxious tenderness of his man- 
ners, the involuntary pressure of the hand that restedon 
his arm, the unconscious love and alarms that beamed 
in the clear and thoughtful eyes which she had so 
often admired, as the index of all that was sweet, 
true, and noble, and kindly in human nature. But 
now it only brought a pang to herheart. Oliver was 
not what she had believed. His nature was not 
proof against temptation, not proof against crime 
—crime of the most deliberate nature. And it was 
the deepest agony that woman could know to believe 
the man she thus loved and trusted to be thus un- 
worthy—an agony far deeper than the suspicions she 
had before entertained—that he was indifferent to 
her, or the lover of another. 

“Mrs. Forbes, is she coming?” she gasped out, as 
they came to the cloak room, and Oliver carefully 
sought out her cloak asthe carriage was being called 
rp She could not bear to be alone with Oliver just 
then. 4 

“Mrs. Forbes will be here in a moment,” he said. 
“T sent a message to her. Evelyn, you must be very 
ill to be afraid to be only in my care,” he added, half 
reproachfully. 

“ No, no, not that,” she said; “but very tired, and 
i iene you might like to say if Mrs. Forbes were 

ere.” 

He said no more, but his eyes rested on hers with 
& gentle, patient reproach, which spoke louder than 
words that he saw and appreciated her real feelings. 

He made no effort to take her from the room till 
Mrs. Forbes arrived, though he wrapped her. cloak 
carefully around her, and stood at her side, his eyes 
now fixed on the door; now examining her white 
face with anxious tenderness. At last the chaperone 
arrived, her usual cold, unapproachable composure 
somewhat ruffled. 

“My dear Evelyn, I am very sorry, but of course 
if you are ill it isa different thing altogether, but 
still,I saw there were several names on your card 
for the dances still to come, and I pever approve that 
kind of thing in young ladies. It is a sort of flirt- 
ing, in my opinion, to accept and then throw over.” 

But Evelyn made no reply, albeit she was seldom * 
wanting in respect to her chaperone. 

She hurried on, leaving Oliver to conduct Mrs. 
Forbes, and in a few moments was buried in the re- 
cesses of the carriage, with little regard to the beau- 
tiful and costly dress and coiffure that had been so 
carefully arranged a few short hours before. 

Little was said during their drive home. Mrs. 
Forbes was somewhat scandalised and offended at 
her charge’s manners and proceedings. Oliver was 
gravely but calmly regarding the pale and agitated 
girl. And Evelyn herself was in a tumult of dream- 
like and yet wretched thoughts that she dared 
scarcely define or realise till she was in the silence 
and the solitude of her own chamber. 

And thus passed the unusually long period of their 
drive home. How different to the sparkling, joyous 
jests and criticisms after a like festivity in former 
days, when the gay Evelyn and her cousin Arthur 
had poured out a flood of animated and sparkling 
comments on the events and the decorations and the 
whole belongings of the evening's festivities. 

Now all was grave, still, and sad, and all were in- 
expressibly relieved when the carriage stopped at the 
door of the familiar house that had once been so glad 
and so happy an abode. 

“Shall I come with you, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Forbes, as Evelyn hurried up the stairs that led to 


her nam. 

“No, no, thank you, Lizzie will doall that I want,” 
replied the girl, hastily. “I am only very tired, 
that is.all. I shall be well in the morning.” 

Oliver gazed after her gravely as she went up- 
stairs, and then turned with a deep sigh, rather like 
& groan, to his room. 

“What shall I do,” he groaned, “ what shall I do? 





Oh, Heaven, this is almost more than I can bear.” 





He sank on his knees, the strong man bowed his 
head meekly before the Almighty in humble prayer. 

“My God, wilt thou not spare even in thy fierce 
anger. If Thou seest fit to visit us for past or pre- 
sent sins, oh, stillin Thy judgments remember mercy. 
Look on her, the young, the innocent, and the help- 
less one. Thou art the God of the orphan, but Thou 
knowest that she is doubly an orphan in her hard- 
ships and her helplessness. Thou knowestall things. 
Thou knowest that I would bear the fierceness of 
this great grief if she could be spared. Oh, my God, 
have mercy, for my soul is indeed weighed down 
and in the very depths of misery and wretchedness. 
Oh, strengthen me, for my very strength is poured 
out like water, and Iam as weak and as helpless as 
a child.” 

His frame shook with a strong convulsion, more 
like that of an approaching fever than the mere 
trembling of agitation, and hig lips quivered till the 
very teeth chattered with the strong spasm which 
shook him. 

“TI must be strong,” he said; ‘I must be strong, 
and remember all that devolves on me. The duty, 
the ordeal which I have toendure. It is no time to 
draw back and to yield when the struggle and the 
bitter trial is, as yet, scarcely begun. I am a coward, 
@ conteniptible coward.” 

(To be continued). 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
How disappointment tracks 
The steps of hope. Miss Landon. 

THe house which had been chosen for the enforced 
asylum of Giralda, and the light from whose windows 
had been pointed out to her by Haskins, stood, as 
we have said, upon the summit of a bluff, which 
rose more or less steeply from the sea. This bluff 
was not so high nor large as that upon which the 
Eagle’s Eyrie was perched, and was separated from 
the latter bluff only by the long, wide valley, or 
plateau, in which nestled the hamlet of Little 
Grosvenor. 

There was but one approach to the dwelling, and 
that was the rugged mountain path by which Giralda 
and her captor were ascending. On two sides were 
only rocks and chasms, on the third the sea. A more 
inaccessible retreat could not have been found upon 
any coast of the kingdom. 

The house was small in size, and rudely built of 
rough stones. It hada hard, weather-beaten look, 
but, like many of the Welsh mountain cottages, was 
not devoid of picturesqueness. A small, half-sterile 
garden lay in its rear, now mostly given up to 
straggling weeds. 

As the travellers drew near this desolate place, the 
sound of the wheels aroused someone within the 
dwelling. The door opened, and a woman stood on 
the threshold, holding at arm’s-length above her 
head a flaring candle. 

At sight of this woman Giralda’s hopes revived. 
Surely, she thought, no woman would contribute to 
the misery and misfortune of one of her own sex. 
She resolved to appeal to her for release as soon as 
Haskins should have gone away. 

“ Who is it?” asked the woman, in a harsh and 
grating voice, moving the candle so that its rays fell 
in every direction, 

“Ttss me—Haskins, with the young lady!” wasthe 
cautiously uttered response. 

“Come on, then. It’s all right. My old man’s 
gone down to Little Grosvenor. I’m all alone !” 

Haskins hurried his ponies up to the rude porch, 
where they halted, tired with the recent rough 
ascent, while he proceeded to undo the bonds of 
Giralda. 

“Tied, eh?” ejaculated the woman, holding the 
light for the valet’s benefit. ‘ You've brought her 
to the right place. Bring her into the house !” 

Giralda’s fetters being by this time removed, 
Haskins lifted her in his arms, and carried her into 
the dwelling, the woman leading and lighting the way. 

The cottage possessed but four rooms, two below 
and two above. These rooms were of moderate 
size; the largest, however, being sitting-room and 
kitchen in one. It was to this apartment Giralda 
was carried. 

Haskins deposited her gently enough in a rude, 
rush-bottomed chair, with a tall, screen-like back, 
before an open fire-place, where a low fire of drift- 
wood was burning. 

The room was cheaply and simply furnished with 
a deal table and chairs, and a little open cupboard of 
crockery, but, although everything was neat there 
was no attempt at refinement or even comfort. The 
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windows were uncurtained, rude board shutters on 
the outside being their only screen, and these were 
not now closed. 

The woman set down her candle on a rude shelf 
against the chimney, and proceeded to close the 
shutters, after which she approached the maiden, 
pausing in front of her, and staring at her with un- 
disguised curiosity. 

Giralda’s heart sank again as she regarded the 
woman narrowly. 

She was long past middle age, tall and strong, and 
active asa sailor, with a muscular development of 
chest and arm many a man might envy. Her hair 
was grizzled, and was combed back intoa little, hard 
knot. Her face was hard as stone in its expression. 
There was no feminine softness nor gentleness about 
her. Grim and cold and hard in her nature, she 
looked incapable of pity or mercy. 

She was the wife of a fisherman, who added that 
of wrecker to his legitimate occupation. Thecouple 
were not in excellent repute among their humble 
neighbours, and dwelt alone on the bluff, seldom 
troubled by visitors. No more secluded prison for 
Giralda could have been devised. 

The selection of jailers was equally good—judging 
from Lord Adlowe’s point of view. The woman, 
Mrs. Bessley, bad been his lordship’s nurse in his in- 
fancy, and what little heart she had was entirely de- 
voted to her former nurseling. He had been kind to 
her at various periods since he had attained to man- 
hood, and she owed the possession of her present 
home to his generosity—or, rather to his weariness 
of her importunities. 

After his interview in the garden of the Park that 
day with Giralda,-while still smarting under her re- 
jection of his suit, Lord Adlowe had thought of his 
old nurse with a sense of exultation. It was im- 
portant to his plans that Giralda should leave Tre- 
velyan Park at once. He could not risk, by her 
remaining there, the undoing of his life of scheming 
and falsifying. It was necessary that she should 
leave Lord Trevalyan’s protection with apparent 
clandestine haste. It was also necessary to his pur- 
pose that she should not be permitted to return to 
her home, or to warn either of her parents of the 
‘langer threatening them. Determined to make her 
his wife—since the Lady Beatrice was of course and 
for ever lost to him—and thus compel Giralda to 
become the support and prop of his sinking fortunes, 
he had decided to immure her in some secluded spot 
until she should consent to become his wife. 

Acting upon this determination, he had ridden 
over to the bluff cottage, accompanied by Haskins, 
soon after his morning interview with Giralda. He had 
renewed his acquaintance with his old nurse, and 
divulged a portion of his plans to her, enough to se- 
eure her hearty and intelligent co-operation with 
him. The promise of a liberal reward in the event 
of the success of his schemes, had given a new im- 
pulse to her old affection for him, and she was pre- 
pared to carry out his instructions with willingness. 

Giralda finished her survey of the woman with a 
deep sigh. She saw plainly enough that her gailor 
entertained no friendly nor pitying sentiments to- 
wards her, and her despair began to deepen into a 
sense of forlornness and desolation that was almost 
prostrating. 

“Is the young lady's room ready, Mrs. Bessley ?” 
asked Haskins, declining the chair proffered him. 

“‘ All ready,” replied the woman briskly. “I had 
just finished it when I heard your wheels. If you’ll 
bring the young lady, Mr. Haskins, we'll go up now.” 

Giralda arose, Haskins keeping a tight grip of her 
arm, and Mrs. Bessley threw open a door in the wall 
disclosing a staircase leading to the upper floor. 

Giralda swept one wild glance around her. Flight 
was impossible. She could only submit to follow 
her jailor quietly. 

Mrs. Bessley led the way up stairs to anarrow upper 
landing, and held the candle so that its rays fell upon 
the ascending pair. 

There was a door upon either side of the landing. 
That upon the right had a key in its lock. Mrs. 
Bessley opened this door, and conducted Giralda and 
ler enemy into the chamber. 

“ You see this room is safe enough, Mr. Haskins,” 
remarked the woman, waving the candle above her 
head. “I would defy a man to get out of here, 
much more a delicate young lady. You can see that 
I and my old man have been busy enough since you 
were here to-day!” 

Certainly the room had the look of a strong prison. 
There were two windows, one looking on the sea and 
the other upon the garden, but both, by order of 
Lord Adlowe, had been provided with heavy 
wooden bars spiked securely to the window casings. 





In addition to the bars, there were wooden shutters 
outside the sash, which could be opened or closed at 
will, but which were now closed. 

The room was very neat and clean in all its ‘ap- 
pointments. The floor had been freshly scoured 
with sand. There was a table, two chairs, and a 
low, rude bedstead, draped with coarse but clean 
homespun linen, Excepting toilette appurtenances, 
there was nothing more. 

Haskins deposited Giralda’s shawl and travelling- 
bag on the table, and bestowed a glance of approval 
around him. 

“She can’t get out of this, Mrs. Bessley,” he ex- 
claimed, “ except by one way!” 

“ And that way is a marriage with my lord,” de- 
clared the woman, quickly. ‘“ You see for yourself, 
Mr. Haskins, that Iam following out his lordship’s in- 
structions. ‘ Treat her like a lady,’ says my lord, 
‘but keep her closely, and even be harsh with her ; 
but the moment she yields, send me a line to London.’ 
I will carry out his orders faithful. The young lady 
shall be kept a close prisoner here until she consents 
to become his lordship’s wife.” 

With these words Mrs. Bessley set down her candle, 
and withdrew abruptly, preceded by Lord Adlowe's 
valet. The next moment the key rattled in the 
lock and was withdrawn, and Giralda heard her ene- 
mies descending the stairs. 

And then a realisation of her situation came over 
her soul with appalling force. 

Imprisoned and helpless when her father was in 
danger, and a storm of terror and disgrace was im- 
pending over all her loved ones! 

“ Tf I could only warn them,” she moaned, in a 
sudden wild abandonment. ‘‘ If mamma could only 
be placed on her guard. If papa had only time to 
escape. Oh! what shall I do?” 

She flew to the windows, and succeeded in raising 
them. She pushed open the board shutters and 
stared through the bars into the clear, mild night. 
She shook the bars with her little clenched hands, 
but she might as well have tried to beat out a portion 
of the solid stone wall. 

She realised the fact at last with a little wail of 
anguish and despair, and sat down, pallid, trembling, 
and frightened. ! 

“ Oh, papa! oh, mamma!” she moaned, wringing 
her hands in utter frenzy. ‘ Who will warn you of 
your peril? Who will save you ?” 

Too excited to sit still, she arose again, and 
hurried across the floor, back and forth, like a caged 
leopardess. 

“ I might have saved them!” she said, in a falter- 
ing voice, after a brief silence, broken only by the 
loud dashing of the waves against the rocks. “I 
might have made terms with Lord Adlowe! If 
I had promised to become his wife, he would have 
relented towards my parents. He might even have 
cleared papa’s name, and reconciled him to Lord 
Trevalyan! Poor Herbert! Poor little Fay! Oh, if I 
had only consented!” 

She writhed in her anguish as one in bodily 
torture. 

“T might have sacrificed myself for them,” she 
murmured, in bitter self-reproach. “Oh, if I had 
only done so! I did not dream when I refused his 


” 


‘lordship that a detective, hired by him, had tracked 


mamma to the Laurels. Oh, I shall go wild!” 

She moved more swiftly to and fro, her violet eyes 
burning with a strange and steady glow, her cheeks 
glowing feverishly, and her face pale to the likeness 
of death. 

Inthe midst of her wildness and despair she heard 
the sound of retreating wheels, and realised that 
Haskins had taken his departure. 

The next moment she commenced pounding on the 
floor with one of the heavy chairs, as a summons to 
Mrs. Bessley. 

The woman speedily made her appearance, a little 
flushed anda good deal annoyed. ; 

“ Well, what's wanted ?” she said, shortly. ‘‘ Why, 
if them windows ain't open! If you want ‘em open 
at night, miss, I have no objections, but you can’t 
have a light too. ‘hat would make the bars plain to 
any boats out along the coast.” 

“You can close the shutters then. I will keep the 
light,” declared Giralda. 

Mrs. Bessley closed the shutters, grumbling. 

“ Have you any children, Mrs. Bessley?” asked 
Giralda abruptly, as the woman turned from her 
finished task. 

“‘No, miss,” was the ungracious response. ‘“ Was 
that what you called me up here to ask ?” 

“No, but I thought if you had children you would 
feel for me!” said the young girl, beginning to trem- 
ble anew. “Oh, Mrs. Bessley, you have been a 





daughter. You are # woman. You must have 
some pity in your soul for one so distressed as |. 
My father is in great danger: I was on my way to 
warn him when Lord Adlowe pursued me and 
took me prisoner. Let me goon to my home, and | 
will bless you all my days!-I will remember you ix 
every prayer so long as I live! I never harmed 
you. I never harmed anybody. Oh, do let me go, 
Mrs. Bessley! See!” she added, eagerly, “I can pay 
you!” 

She exhibited the jewelled watch at her belt, the 
brooch at her throat, the buttons at her wrists, with 
a pathetic eagerness. “ I have got some money too!” 
she exclaimed. ‘“‘ Mamma gave me a little pocket- 
book in London, which havenotopened. There must 
be a hundred pounds in it. You shall have that too. 
Say you will let me go. I can walk to Trevalyau 
station. Only give me my freedom !” 

Mrs. Bessley gave a greedy look at the articles 
offered in exchange for the young girl’s treedom, but 
she shook her head in token of refusal. 

“Can nothing move you?” pleaded the maiden, 
catching in her own the woman’s muscular, horny 
hand. “ Will you refuse my prayers and my blessings, 
as well as the moncy and trinkets ?” 

Mrs. Bessley drew her hand away roughly. 

“T can’t, and that’s the end of it!” she said, 
harshly. ‘I'd like the money and jewellery wel! 
enough. I don’t deny that. But I shall get more 
money by being true to my lord. And besides, | 
was his nurse, and I won't go back on him, ” 

“ But I will pay you more than he can !” urged 
Giralda, persuasively. “ Mamma is rich. She will pay 
you your own price, if you will set me free in time 
to warn papa. You can go to London with me, and 
not once lose sight of me until you receive your 
money !” 

The woman began to grow angry. Giralda’s offers 
appealed to her greed, and had her employer been 
other than Adlowe she would have broken faith 
with him. The conflict between her love for the 
profligate lord and her love of money aroused all the 
bitterness of her nature. 

“TI will not !” she ejaculated. ‘ Let this be the 
end of such talk, miss.” 

The brightness and eagerness faded from Giralda’s 
face as suddenly as they had appeared there. 

“ One word more,” she said, ‘‘ You can go with me 
to my home, and let me warn papa, and I will then 
return with you. I pledge my honour én 

The woman interrupted her with a boisterous 

laugh. 
“That looks likely !" she cried. ‘ But even if you 
were willing to come back with me, your pa wouldn't 
let you! I ain’t quite a fool, miss. You've said 
enough. Now gotosleep. I hear my old man com- 
ing. He ain’t a pleasant fellow to deal with, espe- 
cially when he comes home intoxicated from Little 
Grosvenor.” 





She turned and departed, closing and locking the 


door behind her. 

“She has a heart harder than stone,” thought 
poor Giralda. “ But I will not give up yet. Icannot 
give up all hope of escape while papa is in such dau- 
ger!” 

She sat down, striving to think calmly. 

Her father’s peril, her mother’s anguish and im- 
pending disgrace, her brothers’ grief and despair, the 
suffering of the proud Lord Hampton—all passed 
in a swift but vivid review before her. She thought 
too of what trouble her own disappearance would 
occasion to those she loved, and her heart grew faint 
and sick under its heavy and fearful burdens. 

‘he candle was burning low.. Its flare gave the 
maiden an idea. Was it not possible to burn the 
wooden bars of the windows and effect her escape by 
lowering herself to the ground ? 

The project was scarcely conceived before it was 
dissipated by the deep, hoarse bark of a savage watch- 
dog under her garden window. 

Giralda sank back benumbed and almost stupified. 

The candle burned itself out, and the room be- 
came densely dark. The maiden roused herself at 
last, and made her way to the window that looked 
on the sea, and softly undid the shutters. ‘hen she 
leaned her pale face against the bars, and looked up- 
ward towards the moonlit heavens. 

A minute later her gaze lowering itself, rested upon 
the far-up and towering walls of the Eagle’s Eyrie, 
as it stood up strongly outlined against the clear 
night sky. Bright lights streamed from the wide 
uncurtained windows of its drawing-room far down 
on the rocks below, mocking the maiden with their 
cheerful, pleasant gleam. And from a magnificent 
oriel window which overhung the sea—for the Eyrie 
was perched on the very edge of the dizzy clill— 
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s red light streamed out, sending long red rays out 
over the restless, white-capped waves, and looking 
like a beacon of safety. 

“Tt is a signal, a beacon,” thought Giralda, her 
thoughts momentarily drawn from herself. “Can 
Lord Grosvenor be out on the sea to-night?” 

She turned her glances seaward. 

The next moment she caught the glimmer of a 
white sail on the dusky waters in the distance. 
Straining her vision, she saw that it was a small boat 
sailing leisurely in the soft moonlight and starlight, 
among the dreamy shadows. 

A single figure was perceptible in the stern of the 
boat. 

It was too far away for the figure to be recognised, 
but Giraldi’s heart leaped and her. soul was stirred 
with the conviction that it was the figure of her 
gallant rescuer of the morning. 

It was not yet ten o’clock, and the idea was more 
than probable. A wild hope sprang to life in Giralda’s 
soul. She fluttered against the bars, like a frightened 
bird; she waved her handkerchief at arm’s length 
outside the window. 

She would have called to him, but that she dared 


not. 

The boat got nearer and nearer, its occupant all 
unconscious of her signals, her hopes and her distress. 
She could see now that it was a trim-built pleasure- 
boat. A little later she could see its occupant re- 
clining idly on the cushions in its stern, apparently 
wrapped in musings, as he watched the phosphores- 
cent gleams of the uneasy waters. 

“Tt is he!” she murmured, a sudden faintness 
creeping Over her. “It is the young Lord Gros- 
venor!” 

As if to confirm her words the boatman removed 
his hat and wound his fingers through his hair. She 
had noticed the same action in the morning in the 
young Lord of Grosvenor. And the slender figure, 
the fair golden hair, the clear-cut features, now in 
profile—Giralda fancied she recognised them all. 

“Tf he would only look!” she murmured. 

She fluttered her handkerchief and waved her 
arm wildly through the bars. Still he did not look. 

His boat drifted nearer and nearer, yet still she 
could not have made him hear or speak without also 
arousing her jailers. ‘The wind tugged at her hand- 
kerchief. A sudden idea occurred to Giralda. She let 
go the bit of cambric and lace and it fluttered away, 
in fantastic little whirls at first, then in a straight 
line and more rapidly, all the while gradually des- 
cending until it fluttered past the boatman, and so 
near that it startled him from his reverie, falling 
upon the water not a yard from him. 

He stretched out his hand and seized it. Then he 
examined it, and looked up at the cottage. 

It was indeed Lord Grosvenor. The moonlight 
fell full on his fair, boyish face, lighting it up with 
a peculiar beauty. 

With a sob rising in her throat and almost chok- 
ing her, thrilling all over with an irrepressible ex- 
citement, Giralda thrust out her arm, waving it 
wildly. 

In a moment she had caught his attention. 

Then she grasped at the bars, signifying that she 
was a prisoner. 

There was @ moment or two of apparent bewil- 
derment on his part, then he seemed to comprehend 
that which she had desired to convey. 

He stood up in his boat, and looked at her while 
she repeated her expressive pantomime. 

Then he looked at the handkerchief, turning it 
carefully in his hands. The delicacy and value of 
the rich lace and cambric seemed to strike him as 
singular, as proceeding from a fisherman’s cottage. 
He scrutinised the corners closely. 

Suddenly he started in wild amazement. It was 
evident that he had detected the delicately written 
name Giralda in the corner. 

He thrust the handkerchief into his breast, bowed 
and waved his arms with an excitement equal to her 
own, and then sprang to his sail. 

The boat came nearer. 

“He recognised my name!” cried the girl, in a 
whirl of joy and relief. ‘ He knows me as the lady 
he met this morning! He is coming nearer! He 
will save me! Oh, God! I pray that my rescue 
may not come too late for those I love !” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Man's life is all a mist, and in the dark 
Our fortunes meet us. 
If fate be not, then what can we foresee ? 
And how can we avoid it, if it be ? Dryden. 
Lorp ADLOWE paused a few moments by the gap 


in the park wall, and gazed after the waggon in which 


Giralda sat bound, a helpless prisoner, as Haskins 
drove briskly on his way towards the Bluff Cottage. 
Then the scheming profligate entered the park 
grounds, and strode briskly up to the mansion. 

He sauntered into the drawing-room with a lei- 
surely air, and sat down by the table in the chair he 
had before occupied. The marquis was still seated 
before the fire, but he turned around with an uneasy 
look at the entrance of his nephew. 

“ Strange ! this sudden illness of Giralda’s !” said 
the old lord, with a stifled sigh, his black eyes 
gathering gloom. ‘Poor child! There can, of 
course, be no impropriety in my going up to see 
her! Iam old enough to be her grandfather. She 
may need a doctor d R 

“ Nonsense, Uncle Trevalyan!” laughed Lord 
Adlowe. “ Your adopted niece is probably home- 
sick—nothing more !” 

The marquis looked still more disquieted. 

“* Homesick !” he repeated, with a sorrowful in- 
tonation. “‘ Perhaps so. She has been used toa gay, 
bright home. Yet she has seemed happy at the 
Park. She certainly loves me. Ormond, I am going 
up to her. If she is ill, her mother must be sent for. 
lf she is sad, I will coax back her smiles !” 

He reached out for his staff, arose, and proceeded 
slowly towards the door. 

At the threshold he paused, his face growing sud- 
denly stern, as a thought flashed through his mind. 

“I am glad you are called back to town to-night, 
Ormond he said, bluntly. “Giralda has been cau- 
tioned against you, and she may be staying upstairs 
till you are gone!” 

Without waiting for a reply, he passed out, and 
ascended the stairs, proceeding to Giralda’s door, at 
which he knocked softly. 

Of course there was no response. 

He knocked again. 

“She may have fallen asleep,” he muttered. “‘ She 
may have fainted!” and his uneasiness deepened 
into a positive trouble. 

He hesitated a moment, and then gently opened 
the door and stepped into the room—the room of 
Geoffrey Trevalyan, which he had not entered for 
eighteen years. 

The fire was burning pleasantly on the broad 
hearth. The wax candles were lighted in their silver 
sconces on the tall mantelshelf. The luxurious 
white-covered easy-chair was drawn up before the 
fender. The whole aspect of the room was pleasant, 
peaceful, and inviting. 

Lord Trevalyan saw at a glance that Giralda was 
not there. The pretty bed in the alcove, its white 
curtains looped away with ribbons, was tenantless. 

“ She must have got lonely, and goneto the house- 
keeper’s room,” thought the marquis. ‘What a 
pretty place is the chamber of a pure young girl! I 
seem to feel Giralda’s pure presence all around me! 
Flowers and books and pictures! Ah!” 

He uttered that startled exclamation as if wounded 
in a vital part. His roving glance had rested upon 
the pictured face of Geoffrey Trevalyan—that fair, 
boyish, innocent face, with its wonderful violet eyes, 
so like Giralda’s. 

He sank down in achair by Giralda’s writing-table, 
and gazed at the picture, his ruddy face almost as 
white as snow. 

He had seen no picture of Geoffrey since the day he 
had expelled the youth from the Park undera cloud of 
shame and disgrace. This pictured face seemed almost 
like the living face of his lost Geoffrey. A flood of 
tender memories swept over the old man’s soul in a 
warm and living tide, driving before it all the cold- 
ness and ice of his long hatred. He put his hand to 
his heart with a quivering groan, still keeping his 
gaze fixed on those blue, fearless, loving eyes. 

“My poor boy!” he murmured, in a broken 
whisper, his black eyes moistening strangely. “My 
innocent, loving boy! How I loved him!” 

He continued to gaze at the picture as a man dying 
in Eastern deserts of thirst might gaze at the far-off 
palm trees that denote an oasis and living springs 
which he has not strength to reach. 

“It don’t seem credible that that face could hide a 
soul as black as a demon’s!” he muttered, still in that 
strange whisper. ‘It does not seem possible that the 
heart beneath that angel exterior could harbour 
thoughts of theft and murder and basest treachery 
and ingratitude! Yet Lucifer was an angel of daz- 
zling beauty! My poor lost Geoffrey! How strangely 
Giralda resembles him! Could Adlowe’s suspicions 
of her paternity have a foundation in the truth ?” 

He was seized with a sudden fit of trembling, his 
colossal figure shaking as with an ague. 

He reached out his hand, clutching the writing 











desk for support. His fingers brushed against the 


letter Giralda had written to him. He lifted it idly, 
a smile traversing the gloom of his countenance. 

“ The little angel!” he thought, fondly. “ She has 
been writing to her mother, and has forgotten to stamp 
her letter.” 

He glanced at the address, started, and tore it open 
nervously. 

He read it, the smile frozen on his lips. 

“Gone! gone!” he said, hollowly. “ She has left 
me! AndI loved herso! What is there about 
me that all whom I love are untrue to me, or forsake 
me? Oh, Giralda! I would have died for you!” 

He laid his grand old head down on her desk, and 
sobbed aloud. He had not experienced such emo- 
tion for eighteen years—not since the great shadow 
had fallen on his life. And now it seemed, as it had 
seemed then, as if the great depths of his soul were 
broken up. 

“She has deserted me!” he thought. “ She is tired 
of the grumbling old fellow who loves her so. Oh, 
my darling! my darling!” and his whole frame was 
racked with his bitter, tearing grief. ‘ Yet she does 
love me!” he added. “She says so in her letter. 
She is in great trouble. Ormond admired her. Can 
he have pestered her with professions of love? By 
heaven, if he has, he will regret it!” 

He checked his sobs, and sat up. He noticed that 
his gifts to her were all there, and that the trunk 
which had arrived for her from home that morning 
had apparently not been unpacked. The arrival of 
that trunk was evidence that she had not been sum- 
moned home. She had been gay and joyous enough 
.when she set off on her ride with Zulime. He had 
not seen her since, but it was evident that some 
trouble had fallen upon her, or that she had been 
seized with-an uncontrollable homesickness. His 
suspicions pointed to the former theory, and to Lord 
Adlowe as the author of that trouble. 

“She has started for home, as she says,” he solilo- 
quised. “She must have started since nightfall, 
and be on her way, on foot, and in this darkness, to 
Trevalyan station. I must go in search of her at 
once.” 

He put the letter in his bosom, and hurried down- 
stairs briskly, his gout forgotten in his excitement 
and trouble. 

In the hall he encountered a servant, to whom he 
gave an order to have the carriage got ready at ouce, 
and he then re-entered the drawing-room. 

Adlowe looked up at his entrance with a half- 
suppressed yawn. 

“ Well,” he said, with assumed lightness, “ is your 
adopted niece ill, or merely homesick, my lord ?” 

“What have you been saying to her to-day, Ad- 
lowe?” demanded the marquis, sternly. 

The profligate started, and coloured. 

“T?” he ejaculated. ‘ Who says I have been 
saying anything to her?” 

“T do!” declared the marquis. 
know what you have said.” 

Adlowe hesitated. He was acting a part now, 
and meant to act it well. 

“ All I know of the young lady’s proceedings to- 
day is this,” he said, after a briefsilence. ‘ I was in 
the garden when she entered it, in her riding-habit, 
after her ride with Zulime. She was looking very 
beautiful, and I told herso. I admired her extremely. 
In fact, my heart was touched. I told her so, and 
asked her to become my wife. She refused me, and 
returned to the house. But surely our brief inter- 
view cannot have made her ill! She did not tell 
you that I was not most respectful and considerate.” 

The eagle eyes of the marquis strove to pierce his 
nephew’s soul. He was not half satisfied with Ad- 
lowe’s explanation, and his dissatisfaction appeared 
in his gloomy eyes and knitted brows. 

“You have driven her from me,” he exclaimed, 
with a savage vehemence, blazing lights shooting out 
from the gloom of his eyes. “Sheis gone! The 
only creature I love in the world has left me. I 
warne d you to let her alone—poor, innocent, perse- 
cuted little one! New, understand me Ormond, Lord 
Adlowe. These estates are mine whileI live. I 
shall claim my rights to the uttermost point of the 
law, and close the doors of Trevalyan Park against 
you during my lifetime unless you assist me in find- 
ing Giralda, and, when she is found, make to her such 
apologies and explanations as shall cause her to re- 
turn tome. You hear me?” 

“T hear,” was the quiet response. ‘I will endea- 
vour to obey you, Uncle Trevalyan. I am sure that 
in offering an honourable marriage to Miss Arevalo, 
I had no intention of offending her and driving her 
from the Park.” 

“That may or may not be so!” said the old lord, 
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with a cynical smile. “I think, however, that you 
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speak truthfully. Giralda, with her neat little fortune 
and her wonderful beauty would not be a bad specu- 
lation for you,” and hesneered, “especially since you 
must begin to see that the Lady Beatrice Hampton 
doesn’t care two straws for you, and has been play- 
ing with you all these years. But get ready. The 
carriage will soon be at the door.” 

He rang for Rigby, and ordered his overcoat and 
mufflers. He was dressed and impatient to be gone 
long before the carriage was announced. Adlowe 
was also ready and equipped for his journey to Lon- 
don. 

“« Now drive like the furies !"* commanded his lord- 
ship, addressing the coachman as he paused, his hand 
on the door of the vehicle. “But mind and stop at 
sight of the first person by the road-side !” 

He made a dive into the interior of the carriage, 
Lord Aldowe following. 

“‘Where’s that villain of yours, Ormond ?” he in- 
quired, leaning back, as the vehicle started down the 
avenue. “ That Haskins, I mean, with a strangely 
familiar face and unfamiliar name ?” 

“ He is over at the station. I sent him in advance,” 
was the careless reply. 

“Humph! Well, here we go! Now keep a good 
look-out, Adlowe, if you want me to ever treat 
you decently again. Find Giralda for me and I’ll pay 
your debts for you, and think you are not so bad as 
you seem !” 

No sign of Giralda was seen on the road leading to 
the village. Regardless of his pains Lord Trevalyan 
kept up a constant watch from either window, with 
the eyes of alynx, which nothing escaped. He ordered 
a stop once or twice at some road-side bush or stone, 
in the shadow of which he fancied a woman was sit- 
ting ; but, of course, his search was vain. 

On reaching the station, Adlowe booked him- 
self for his journey, while Lord Trevalyan made 
urgent inquiries, went to the inn, and even looked 
into the shops in the hope of finding his lost darling. 

In vain. It was as if she had disappeared from 
the earth on leaving Trevalyan Park, 

“Where can she be?” ejaculated the marquis, 
with a worn, white face, as he approached Ad- 
lowe, who had seated himself on a bench under the 
projecting roof of the station. ‘ There is somemys- 
tery in this which I cannot fathom. Giralda said in her 
letter she was going home. This is the only route 
to her home, yet she is not here. Where is she?” 

‘Could she have fallen off one of those awkward 
bridges?” suggested Adlowe, with an appearance 
of concern. “The moon had not risen when she set 
out !” 

“ She might !” responded the marquis, with agita- 
tion. “ I will wait here until the train goes, to see 
if she comes up. She may be walking about to pass 
away the time. If I do not find her here, I will 
search the road over which she must have passed.” 

“ She may be at home, after all. It will all come 
out right, uncle. And there comes my train !” 

Adlowe started up, bustling and self-conscious. 
The train dashed into the station. Adlowe took 
his seat, and was whirled away on his journey, 
leaving the desolate and almost broken-hearted old 
lord to commence his melancholy search for his lost 
Giralda. 

At the first station at which they stopped, Adlowe 
telegraphed to Rush, the detective, to meet 
him at the London station. This done, he drew his 
coat-collar around his ears, settled back in his seat, 
and gave himself up to thoughts in which some 
pleasant ones were mingled with the bitter. 

He arrived in London at a late, or rather, early, 
hour. Detective Rush was in waiting for him at 
the station, and they proceeded by cab to Ad- 
lowe’s hotel. 

Not a word passed between the couple concerning 
their business until they were seated in Adlowe’s 
dreary room. Then Rush rubbed his hands and 
chuckled softly in appreciation of his own keenness. 

“The Lady Beatrice Hampton is a wonderful 
‘woman—wonderful!” he exclaimed. “ As keen as 
a briar, as sharp as arazor!- Inever met with such 
caution, such guardedness, in the whole course of 
my professional career |” 

“Yet you telegraphed that you had tracked her to 
her secret retreat!” said Adlowe, anxiously. 

“T did. Ihave. Yesterday afternoon the Lady 
Beatrice, with one trunk anda bag—it is well tobe 
always exact—set out for the station, ostensibly on 
a week's visit to the Charltons, of Charlton Place, 
Surrey. I followed to the station. Tho footman 


told me, by judicious pumping, what I have just 
learned. I booked myself by the same train. Hr 
ladyshipgotout at Dalton,a station fifty miles down 
the line. I went on to the next station, not to arouse 








her attention or suspicions, and returned by the nex 
train. As I half expected, her ladyship, with a 
different shawl and a heavy veil, came by this train, 
going back towards London. She got out at Lime- 
ly; but, having treed my game, I did as before, 
going on to the next station. Ireturned to Limely 
an hour later. My lady was not there. I inquired 
of a porter, describing her ladyship. He said that a 
lady answering to her ladyship’s description had got 
out at Limely, and that she had gone to Count 
Arevalo’s. Count Arevalo, it appears,is a Spanish 
gentleman, and lives ata place called the Laurels 
The count’s pony-carriage was waiting for her lady- 
ship. I found out the Laurels, butit isshut from 
the street by a high brick wall, and its gate was 
locked. My investigations ended at the gate. How- 
ever, I took an impression of the lock, and procured 
a key to fit it to-day. Here it is!” 

Adlowe flushed with pleasure. 

“ You have done well,” he said, taking the key. 
“ Your reward shall be ample. I have learned 
something while away, and I holdin my hands the 
clue to all this mystery. I believe I know who 
the Count Arevalo is. Did you make no inquiries 
about him ?” 

“* Yes, my lord, of the tradespeople. Few people 
have ever seen him. He leads @ very retired life, is 
writer, or some such thing. His wife is a singer, or 
actress, in London. He is a grandee and exile from 
Spain. That is all I learned.” 

“ Ah! the actress, or singer, is the Lady Beatrice 
Hampton,” said Adlowe, with a bitter smile. 

“Tt must be an intrigue, my lord, or we have not 
yet fathomed her ladyship’s secret,” said the detec- 
tive, gravely. ‘‘ I have searched all the parish regis- 
ters at the West End, and have found no register of 
her ladyship’s marriage with anyone. I doubt that 
she is really married.” 

Adlowe considered the question in serious 
earnest, beginning to hope that the connection be- 
tween the Lady Beatrice and the soi-disant Count 
Arevalo had not the sanctionof the law. Remem- 
bering her ladyship’s pride and fine sense of honour, 
and the honour also of his traduced and wronged 
cousin, he speedily dismissed this vain hope. 

“T discovered, as I said, from the footman, that 
her ladyship would be absent a week. She means 
to spend that week at the Laurels. Your lord- 
ship will therefore have time to confront her there, 
if you choose to do so, when your lordship is fully 
rested. Am I to go any farther in the matter, my 
lord?” added the detective, “or do my services end 
here ?” 

“T may want you farther. I don’t know!” said 
Adlowe, reflectively. “But not just now. I 
can work up your discoveries. to suit myself at my 
eisure. You will be in readiness to take up my 
work at any time I may require you.” 

He enforced this view by laying down before his 
ally a bank-note of handsome dimensions. His lord- 
ship had raised money since his return to England, 
in that manner so well known to British fast youth 
—that is, by post-obits. This borrowing money on 
the strength of his expectations from Lord Tre- 
valyan, and thus directly calculating on the demise 
of his lordship, was in full keeping with Adlowe’s 
character. 

The detective pocketed the money, received the 
compliments Adlowe heaped upon him, and took 
his departure, leaving his lordship to take and pursue 
the threads he had so carefully unravelled. 

Adlowe spent the forenoon in bed. In the 
afternoon he called at the Earl of Hampton’s, ex- 
pressed his regret at the absence of the Lady Beatrice 
from town, and drove with Lord Hampton in Hyde 
Park. He dined at his club, and soon after, half 
disguising himself in his surtout, made his way to 
the station, in time for a down train. He booked 
himself for Limely, and proceeded thither. 

He had carefully inquired the way of Rush to the 
Laurels, and, on alighting at the Limely station, 
he took his way up the street with considerable as- 
surance. 

It was a long walk, as Giralda had found it, be- 
tween the station and the Laurels. Adlowe passed 
over the ground rapidly, and halted at last at the 
massive gate, in the high brick wall, to which was 
attached a board, bearing the painted legend, ‘‘ The 
Laurels.” 

“T'm all right, it seems,” muttered the profligate 
lord, fitting the key Rush had given him. “I'll take 
a look in atthe windows! I'll makesure before I do 
anything rash. I am armed, doubly armed. If this 
‘Spanish grandee ’ proves to be Geoffrey, we shall see 
hot work!” 

He opened the gate and passed into the shadows 











of the dense evergreens. He moved like a ghost up 
the densely shaded walks. He approached the house, 
Lights gleamed from the windows. The curtains 
were not drawn, and only thick veils of ivy and 
climbing plants shaded the panes. Adlowe hushed 
his breath, and crept closer, closer, into the very 


ehadows of the vines, and peered into the drawing- 
room window. 
(To be continued.) 
_——e 
FACETIZ. 





WHEN was Napoleon the First in a very seedy 
condition ? When a Buonaparte outat Elba.—Horne. 

BoTHERATION !—On the Irish Land Question every- 
body is—of course—at sea. Then they should try to 
promote the Irish Fisheries.—Punch. 

Duck Him.—What new London improvement re- 
minds you of a submarine cable?‘ “A vire ducked,” 
replied the miserable cockney.—Punch. 

A youne lady says she should like to be born in 
Love Lane, courted in Huggin Lane, married in 
Bride Lane, and live in Paradise Row.—Hornet. 

Is it true that the Highland Society have been 
solicited to hold their agricultural show at Margate 
in 1870; and do you believe the rumour that the 
Festival of the Three Choirs will take place at Dur- 
ham on the next occasion ?—Punch. 

A THOUGHT AT A SMALL TEA PARTY. 

Tis a selfish age. How often does it occur that 
you find a company of the most intense respectability 
comfortably seated around the table while the source 
oo enjoyment, the teapot, is left to “ stand.”— 


PERILS OF THE STREETS. 
Wayside outrages have again set in with the Equi- 
noctial gales. One boisterous night we came upon an 
elderly gentleman in a suburban district as he was 


engaged in a desperate struggle with—an umbrella. 
—Fun. 


SLIGHTLY SARCASTIC. 

Captain de Brown : “ Yes, awfully funny place for 
the seaside that Poodleton-super-Mare. I think the 
principal inhabitants were a bathing-machine and 
donkey.” 

Katy: “Oh dear, really, how absurd. Was that 
when you were there, captain ?”— Will-o'-the- Wisp. 

INTERESTING TO NATURALISTS.—Oows ruminate, 
we know, but can dumb animals exchange their 
thoughts by means of conversation? This is a mute 
point, which has frequently been mooted. One fact 
at least is certain. In Scotland, at this season, where- 
ever you may go you are sure fromall your sporting 
friends to hear accounts of deers talking.—. 

A ORgAK FROM THE Bencu.—A case was heard 
at Westminster Police Court, afew days since, in 
which two neighbours ae Sees about the 
ownership of a fowl, one of them caught it up, and 
struck the other with it, lacerating her face with the 
beak. The case was.dismissed. Mr. Arnold evidently 
thought that a beak could not possibly do any mis- 
chief.—Judy. 

AN UNNECESSARY CoMPLIMENT.— We understand 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe intends to devote the money she 
has received for her contributions to the biography 
of Lord Byron towards the erection of a monument 
to that distinguished poet. Mrs. Stowe may save her 
money ; for it needs not this to make public her con- 
nection with so honoured a name.—The Tomahavk, 

TELL THAT TO THB Martngs.—A provincial con- 
temporary has rather startled us by stating that “ the 
Hythe regatta was held on the Marine Parade.” We 
should think the tale would only be believed by the 
Marines on parade. A regatta on dry land would be 
like a fish out of water. Surely the report must have 
been written by a goose—an amphibious bird that 
would not see any difficulty in holding a regatta 
ashore.—Fun. 

CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 
(Literatim.) 

Dear S1z,—The Court Circlar say that on Thurs- 
day Prince Christian went out for a deer drive. I 
did the same, Hansom (?) cabman charged me a shil- 
ling too much, by inserting wich will oblidge, 

Your obedient servant, A VICTIM. 

[He should have overcharged such an idiot two 
shillings. ]|—Punch. 

“UP WITH THE BLACK FLAG!” 

The “Men of Business” have been at it again, 
and nicely they have done it. Down went the Albert 
Assurance the other day, and now the European has 
collapsed. What goes next? We hear, the—— 

And who cares, except unhappy policyholders, who 
have been living in the comfortable faith that they 
had provided for their widows and children, and now 
find that they have done nothing of the sort, the 
“Men of Business” having made mistakes. Those 
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poor holders care, of course, and some hang them- 
selves, a8 they are not now afraid of vitiating their 
policies by the act. Some begin with old hands to 
iry to scrape @ little. We have not heard of any of 
them throwing a director or two out of window. 

But the rest of the world takes no heed of the ruin. 
It reserves its indignation for twopenny police cases. 
A servant-maid sets her affections on a thief, and he 
sets his on the plate. All respectability is in a hot 
rage, and would hang both.. A couple of rogues 
break into a church and take out the halfpence and 
bits of tobacco-pipes, and buttons in the dusty old 
charity box. Sacrilege and es cry ate are the 
household words on every respectable tongue. 

But the “Men of Business,” who take a hard 
worker's money, half-year after half-year, solemnly 
pledging themselves to pay a lump sum at his death 
—they smash up. Nobody proposes to hang any of 


them. 

We really do not know why. 

Just as an experiment made on a vile body? 

Let us have no ex post facto laws, but let it be 
understood that the directors of the next assurance 
company that collapses shall be hanged. 

The process can do no harm, and may do much 


‘ood. 

. It should be done on the premises, in the Board- 
rom. The Black Flag Assurance Society would be 
a name of remembrance among “ Men of Business.” — 
Punch. 

A Fatuer’s Buxsstnc.—A couple ran off to get 
married, and came back to the bride’s house, where 
she humbly sued for the forgiveness of her father, 
kneeling at his feet, all tears. “ Forgive, forgive me, 
dearest father!” sobbed the lovely suppliant. “ For- 
give you!” exclaimed the old gentleman ; “ why I am 
only to glad to get rid of you. Your illtemper and 
idleness have been the plague of my life, and make 
your marriage no loss to me, my dear child. So take 
her,” added the old gentleman, generously, address- 
ing the happy man, “and may you be happy.” 

NO SUCH GREAT SHAKES. 

The Thunderer of Printing House Square gives 
the following incident as having occurred during a 
late thunderstorm : 

“On Wandsworth Common a tree was literally 
shattered in two.” 

“Shattered” in two, only? Surely there can be 
nothing very remarkable in this; we fancy, indeed, 
that we have heard of greater Shatters-En Espagne. 
—Fun. 

“Lost at Sza.”—During the late gale nothing 
has been heard of Lord High Admiral Childers and 
the Channel Fleet. Let us hope this distinguished 
naval hero came in for the full benefit of the glorious 
weather; for we are sure he must have been anxious 
to encounter all the peril possible. Ashe is already 
married, it would be rude to hope he might fall into 
an engagement, but we may wish him a good tossing 
at the hands of “the stormy winds,” for then he can 
at least claim one quality of an old and experienced 
tar—he will be weather-beaten.— Tomahawk. 

THE STAGE AND THE RAIL. 

With a view tothe increased attraction and ac- 
commodation of the playgoing public the managers 
of theatres might adopt a great improvement upon 
their present arrangements. Instead of keeping the 
box-office open all day from 10till 5, they might 
close it until a few minutes before the opening of the 
doors. It is y thus limiting the allowance of time 
to passengers for taking tickets that railway mana- 
gers contrive to create a rush.— Punch. 

FORETHOUGRHT. 

We were dining the other day in company with 
our little nieces, who are brought up very strictly. 
Mamma detected the youngest in the act of pocketing 
& piece of bread. 

“What are you doing, miss?” 

“Oh, mamma, it is so nice and new! 
keep it.” 

“ Keep it ?” 

wie ma, till to-morrow, to eat instead of the 
stale.” 

“Hartto! Isay, what did you say your medicine 
would cure” “Qh, it'll cure everything, heal any- 
thing!” “Ah, well, I'll take a bottle; may be 
it'll heel my boots ; they need it bad enough!” 

AND WHAT THEN? 

“At the last meeting of the Anthropological So- 
ciety of London, Dr. Beddoe read a paper on the sta- 
ture and bulk of man in the British Islands. He 
found the tallest men in Upper Galloway, the heavi- 
est in Berwickshire, and the smallest among the 
Spitalfields weavers.” 

Most valuable and interesting statistics. Next to 
knowing how many pennies piled up would be as 
high as the monument, and what is the united age of 
nine old idiots who dined together on the Ist April 
We rejoice in acquiring the above information. But 
let us have some more? From investigations by our 
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own special commissioner, we are able to inform Dr. 
Beddoe that in Cornwall are the most men who squint, 
in Devonshire the most men who have the hiccups, 
in Dorsetshire the most men who put their knives 
into their mouths, in Zummersetshire the most men 
who go to sleep in church, in Sussex the most men 
who snore, in Hampshire the most men who stutter, 
in Berkshire the most men who scratch their heads, 
in Derbyshire the most men who like onions, in 
Worcestershire the most men who wish when they 
see a piebald, and in Herefordshire the most men 
who never blow their noses. Knowledge is power, 
and here is a power of knowledge. Bravo, Beddoe! 
bravo, Punch !—Punch. 
Nine Weppincs. 

Jinks explains the signification of: 

A wooden wedding—Marrying a blockhead. 

A golden wedding—Marrying for money. 

A crystal wedding—Marrying a glass eye. 

A tin wedding—Marrying a milkmaid. 

A paper wedding—Marrying an editor. 

A silver wedding—Marrying an old maid of sixty. 

An iron wedding—Marrying a blacksmith. 

A plaia wedding—Marrying a carpenter. 

A con wedding—Marrying an impudent man. 


DESPAIR NOT. 
DezspPair not, genius, whereso’er thou art, 
Whate’er the bent and purpose of thy mind, 
Use thy great gifts with an unfailing heart, 
And wait till Fortune deigneth to be kind. 
The world is tardy in its help and praise, 
And doubts and dougers may obstruct thy way, 
But light oft pierces through the heaviest haze— 
The darkest hour is on the verge of day. 


Despair not, Patriot, who in dreams sublime 
See’st for thy conntry glories yet unborn; 

And fain would chide the laggard wings of time 
Because they bring not the transcendent morn. 

Be firm in thy devotion ; year by year 
We seem to travel on a sunward way; 

But what is dubious now, may yet be clear— 
The darkest hour is on the verge of day. 


Despair not, Virtue, who in sorrow’s hour 
Sigh’st to behold some idol overthrown, 
And from the shade of thy domestic bower 
Some green branch gone, some bird of promise flown. 
God chastens but to try faithfulness, 
And in thy weakness he will be thy stay ; 
Trust and deserve, and he will soothe and bless— 
The darkest hour is on the verge of day. 


Despair not, Man, however low thy state, 

Nor scorn small blessings that around thee fall ; 
Rather disdain the impious creed of Fate, 

And own the Providence who governs all, 
If thou art baffled in thy earnest will, 

Thy consciene clear, thy judgment not astray, 
Be this thy faith and consolation still— 

The darkest hour is on the verge of day. oe 


GEMS. 


ABSENCE destroys small passions, and increases 
great ones; as the wind extinguishes tapers, and 
kindles fires. 

Unpber our greatest troubles often lie our greatest 
treasures. 

ALTHOUGH men are accused of not knowing their 
weakness; yet perhaps as few know their own 
strength. 

Beauty eventually deserts its possessor, but virtue 
and talent accompany him even to the grave. 

THE envious man is tormented not only by all the 
ills that befall himself but by all the good that hap- 
pens to another. He is made gloomy not only by his 
own cloud but by another's sunshine. 

FALsB happiness renders men stern and proud, and 
that happiness is never communicated. True happi- 
ness renders them kind and sensible, and that happi- 
ness is always shared. 

Love's Exercisrs.—There is no feeling more cold, 
or of shorter duration, than admiration. We grow 
insensibly indifferent to the same set of features, 
though ever so beautiful, and if there be not a little 
quickening spirit to give them life and action, their 
very uniformity will soon destroy the feelings they at 
first excited. A little change of temper is absolutely 
necessary to give to a fine woman that happy variety 
which prevents our growing weary of finding her 
always the same. In truth, it is unlucky enough for 
@ woman to have too even a disposition; the equality 
of her temper permits indifference to arise—perbaps 
disgust. It is always the same statue; and » man 
continues his own master—perfectly at ease before 
her; and that liberty is sometimes so greata pleasure ! 
Place in her stead a woman, lively, uncertain, fro- 
ward, but these only to a certain degree. The scene 





is changed: the lover meets in the same person with 
all the charms of variety—oaprice is the salt of gal- 
lantry that preserves it from corrupting. Disquiet- 
udes, jealousies, quarrels, piques, and reconciliations 
are, if not the diet, at least the exercise of love. 
Enchanting variety, that fills and occupies the sen- 
sible heart more charmingly than all the regularity 
of deportment and tedious sameness of what are 
deemed the better characters. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Soap A Remmpy ror A Bre’s Stinc.—Seeing 
from the papers recently, a sad and fatal result from 
anattack of bees, and for the benefit of those who 
may be so unfortunate as to be similarly stung, allow 
me to suggest a most simple and easy remedy within 
reach of every one, and in every household. Common 
soap, worked up into a lather on the place stung, 
gives immediate relief. I think if such a remedy 
had been applied at once in the recent fatal case, no 
very serious consequences would have ensued. I 
have tried it often, and never found it fail; it is in- 
stantaneous, easy, and clean. I sometimes when 
among my bees carry @ small bit of soap dried in my 
waistcoat pocket, and if stung, just wet and rub the 
place ; it is always sufficient. 

PREVENTION OF SHRINKING IN FLANNELS.—In 
washing flannels, or other woollen articles, have the 
suds ready prepared, by boiling up and so dissolving 
a small piece of soap in rain water, without soda; 
but do not use the suds when boiling; let 
them be lukewarm only when the articles are put 
in. The flannels should not be rubbed with a large 
piece of soap, nor should the material itself be rubbed, 
as in washing linen, &c., the fibres of the wool con- 
tain nnmberless little hooks, which the rubbing knots 
together; hence the thickening of the fabric, and 
consequent shrinking in dimensions. Well sluice 
the articles up and down in plenty of suds, which 
afterwards squeeze (not wring) out. After rinsing, 
squeeze out the water, and dry in the open air, if the 
weather is such as to admit of the articles drying 
quickly ; if not, dry ina warm room, but avoid too 
close proximity toa fire. Let any dust or mud be 
beaten out or brushed off prior to washing, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


By the West India mail we learn that great fear 
continues to be felt on the west coast of South Ame- 
rica, owing to a prediction that the country is to be 
destroyed by a convulsion ot nature. 

Tom THuMB and his party advertised their per- 
formances in San Francisco by means of posters in 
Chinese as well as English. In two weeks they took 
15,000 dollars in gold. 

Onz of the Blue Coat Boys, in his scolastic dress, 
attended upon Father Ignatius and brought out the 
books from which he quoted in his recent lecture, in 
which Mr. Lyne sought to prove that the Reforma- 
tion was a curse. ‘ 

THE rumour goes that it is intended to present to 
Parliament a petition praying for a measure to legal- 
ise betting, and to award licenses to commission firms, 
upon guaranteeing by sureties their responsibility 
and solvency. 

A DUEL with swords took place a few days ago in 
the wood of La Cambro, Brussels, between M. Henri 
Rochefort and a staff officer of the French National 
Guard. The latter was wounded. Politicos are said 
to be unconnected with the encounter. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Indé; Belge states 
that the municipal body of the town of Vienna has 
decided that 7,000 women inhabiting the town, pay- 
ing its taxes, and otherwise complying with all legal 
conditions, shall be admitted to the right of an elec- 
tive vote. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION FoR 1871.—At the 
meeting of the Council of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce, yesterday, a letter was read from the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, announcing 
ig — of an International Exhibition in London 
in 1871. 

Tue Viceroy of Egypt has introduced into the Go- 
vernment offices ‘at Cairo a reform for which the 
clerks in the different departments will not thank 
him. He has ordered that wooden chairs shall be 
substituted for the soft-cushioned divans hitherto in 
use, and has forbidden smoking and coffee-drinking 
during office hours. 

THE QUEEN AT A CATTLE MaRrkeET.—Not a little 
stir was created at the Braemar cattte market by the 
arrival of her Majesty, accompanied by Prince and 
Princess Christian, and Princess Beatrice. The royal 
party arrived shortly after twelve o’clock, and after 
remaining some time at the north end of the stand, 
from which a good view of the market was to be had, 
they drove off to Balmoral amid the hearty salutations 
of the assembled multitude. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. A. A. ayp C. must send more minute particulars. 

Tempris Bar.—Into a breakfast cup of hot water put a 
teaspoonful of oxalic acid; then rub the stained parts 
well with the mixture. 

Pet.—You must procure a recommendation from the 
minister of your om or from the one whose church or 
chapel you attend. 

Corrorat.—The Isle of Wight belongs to the County 
of Hampshire. Southampton is said to be in Hampshire, 
but it is a borough, and town and county in itself. 

AnwneE.—1l. The colour is dark brown. Many gentleman 
become enamoured of dark hair when combined with blue 
eyes. 2. You should endeavour to improve the hand- 
writing. 

K.—Napoleon Bonaparte was born at Ajaccio, in Cor- 
sica, A 15, 1769, and died at St. Helena, May 5, 
1821, 52. Napoleon's so-called “ Book of Fate” was 
a gross imposition. 

RirLemay.—The present Secretary for War in answer- 
ing a question put to him during the last session of par- 
liament spoke of the weapon you allude to as the “‘ Henry- 
Martini” rifle. 
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Payyy.—I when per t,is a sign ofa 
weakly constitution. Every means should be at once 
taken to remove such an infirmity, for it is the parent of 
many diseases. 

EuizaBeTa Jenxins.—Steel grates can be cleaned by 
emery powder mixed with oil) Apply the mixture care- 
fully with a sponge, or some other porous substance, 
Afterwards polish with a wash-leather: 

Ssawsep.—Yon could pick up aknowledge of a waiter’s 
method by a little industrious observation. You need 
not hesitate about taking a steward’s situation on board 
ship if “‘ waiting at table” is all you have to learn. 

M. J. (Birmingham).—The ordinary warm bath. The 
pon geen g and the frequency with which the bath is 
used must depend yy the patient's strength. Care 
must be taken that the system is not exhausted by the 
use of the bath. 

G. A. Frencumay.—1. The only method we know of, bz 
which you can hope to find the individual of whom you 
have not heard since 1848, is by inserting advertisements 
in such sonepenees as are likely to fall under his notice. 
2. Your writing is good enough. 

Minxyiz.—We cannot find the name you have sent us 
either in our gazetteer or the index to our atlas. The 
nearest approach to it we can discover is “‘ Merida,” but 
that name is given both to a city in Mexico and to a pro- 
vince of Venezuela in South America. 

Rep Hanps.— We suppose that the additional grievance 
of which you have sent particulars is constitutional and 
irremediable. Your note is an illustration of the adage 
“* It is one thing to ask advice, another to follow it when 
given,” 

Do.ty.—You would be likely to find some account of 
the church in the history of the county in which it is 
situated, or you could consult Mr. Britton’s work on 
churches. It will take a little time. You do not send 
any particulars to enable us to assist you. 

KaTuLern.—To remove freckles you can try a mixtur 
com of one ounce of lemon juice, a quarter of & 
drachm of powdered borax, and helfa drachm of sugar. 
Take care that these elementsare well compounded, then 
rub the mixture on the affected parts lly. 

CatuErinz.—Those who have resources within them- 
selves, who can dare to live alone, want friends the least, 
but at the same tme best know how to prize them most. 

But no company is far preferable to , because we are 
more apt to catch the vices of others than their virtues, 
as disease is far more contagious than health. 

B. N.—We agree with you, and have often wondered 
why, among the wealthy, there should be such a desperate 
scramble for office in high places, for it is an old truism, 
that to know the painsof power we must go to those who 
have it—to know its pleasures, we must go to those who 
are seeking it. The pains of power are real, its pleasures 
imaginary. 

G. H, Evans-—You should take a few lessons of some- 
one who is papotienliy acquainted with the operation of 
brewing. ithout such instruction we are afraid that 
the receipt, which, however, we append, will be of little 
service to you. The component parts of a good service- 
able ale are :. 36 gallons of water, 2} bushels of malt, 3lb. 
of sugar, loz. of Coriander seeds, and a drachm of capsi- 
cum, 

P. E. (Stookton-on-Tees).—Your new landlord has the 
same rights that the old landlord had. What those are 
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we cannot say, unless you furnish us with the particulars 
of your holding. 


Did you sign any agreement? If not, 





it is probable that you are a yearly tenant and arc en- 
titled to six months’ notice to quit, which must expire 
upon the same day of the year upon which your tenaucy 
commenced. 

P. L.—Fast writers are not those who are the most u0- 
derstood or even read. Locke says that the faster ® 
man writes the slower others read what he has writ 2. 
Napoleon could write fourteen pages in an incredibly 
short time ; unfortunately, however, each page consisted 
of eight blots and a spatter. Some of his lines to Maria 
Louisa seem to have been scattered by the explosion of a 
bomb-shell. 

Bayie.—Our Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday ar? 
names of Scandinavian origin. Odin or Wodin, a deifled 
warrior, had the fourth day of the week consecrated to 
him, which was called Wodin’s-day, now corrupted into 
our Wednesday. Thor, his eldest son, had the fifth day 
of the week dedicated to him, hence our Thursday. Frea 
or Friga, the consort of Odin, a pleasing Scandinavian 
—— who was also called Vanadis, or the Goddess of 

ope, had the sixth day of the week devoted to her, from 
which arose our Friday, and which the vulgar in this 
day, in a singular spirit of contradiction, deem unlucky. 

Kats.—We will reply to you in the language of Fel- 
tham, a fine old Englishauthor. He says: ‘* When once 
a ey sin hath down the fence, each petty vice 
will easily step over. A breach once made, the city is in 
danger to be lost. To. think we shall be wiser by being 
wickeder is the simple mistake of men. Ignorance here- 
in is better than knowledge ; and it is far better to want 
discourse than = Alas! we know not what rich joys 
we lose when first we launch into a new offence. The 
world cannot re-purchase us our pristine clear integrity.” 

Beatrice ALice.—Are you not a little impatient? BY 
waiting the time your parents propose, you will not only 
have the opportunity of proving your regard for them, 
but you will be able to test the sincerity of your lover- 
But if you will not wait, it is the gentleman's duty to 
marry you, which differs much from your contriving the 
method to marry him. He is buta oY eee who 
leaves such matters to his ladylove. 2. You write a good 
letterand a good hand, but you have made three mistakes 
in spelling. 

SWEET SIXTEEN. 
I've sounded every several string 
Upon the lyre of love, 
For mine has been a wandering wing, 
Like the deluge drifted dove : 
Each pulsing, palpitating play 
Of passion have I seen, 
But neither moonlight’s mellow ray 
Nor comet flashing on its wa 
Commands for me the sovereign sway 
Of sweet sixteen. ' 
Fair is the summer lightning glance 
That flashes on the sight ; 
And fine the look that like a lance 
Slays where it chance to smite ; 
Glorious is woman when she springs 
Aloft in full orbed sheen ; 
Yet she, from those grand, golden wings, 
Not such a fascination flings 
A3 from the creseent light that clings 
Round sweet sixteen. W. F. 

Awx100s.—The opinion of your physician with whom 
you had an interview cannot be controverted except by 
another physician equally eminent, who must have a 
similar bs perm ay of ascertaining the state of your 
health. ‘or your comfort we can add that we knewa 
person who lived for years after being presumed to be 
consumptive. We advise you to think less than you do 
about the peculiar symptoms of diseases: Cultivate cheer- 
fulness, and omit no opportunity of increasing your 
strength by diet, regimen, and habits. 

W. Jury.—The only way to ascertain the ingredients 
in the mixture of which you have sent the label would 
be to submit them to a chemical ysis. The mixture 
is of course the peculiar secret of the maker. We are 
sceptical about its restorative qualities, though we have 
heard of its capital effects asa ~~ Make some experi- 
ments upon loose hair with the following receipe: Hydro 
sulphuret of ammonia, one ounce ; solution of potash, 
three drachms ; nitrate of silver, one drachm; filtered 
water, three ounees. The solution must uever touch the 
skin. 

Buta.—The air is rendered impure by other causes as 
well as that of breathing. We have shown in former 
numbers that pure air is composed of oxygen, nitrogen, 
and carbonic acid gas, in certain fixed jions—that 
these proportions are such as ure fitted for healthy breath- 
ing—that unless these proportions are maintained the 
blood cannot be purified—that = air makes impure 
blood, and is one t cause of disease and death; and 
our next duty will be to show that such a state of things 
ought not to exist. To quote from the Sanitary Com- 
missioners’ Report: ‘‘Pure air is so Bs wee ig Shy life 
health, and comfort—more necessary, indeed, food 
itself, inasmuch as that, without a due supply of it, the 
best and most abundant food will give neither ealth nor 
strength—that to ensure it in every house occupied by 
the r—in every factory, workhouse, hospital, or other 
byilaing made to receive numbers—seems a primary and 
imperative duty.” ° 

A Srupent.—Precipitation ruins the best of causes, as 
well as injures the finest toned minds. In the formation 
of our judgment upon any particular circumstence or re- 
lation, it isa matter of the highest moment that we be 
fully and accurately informed of everything which bears 
upon it. For example’s sake, suppose we hear of a bril- 
liant victory having been achieved, before we can award 
the due meed of praise to the victorious general, and 
troops whom he commanded, we must first learn of what 
description the adversaries were, with whom he had to 
contend—what were their numbers—what were their dis- 
cipline—-what their resources. Should it appear they 
were but rude savages, totally unacquain with the 
rules of military science—but badly armed, and ineffi- 
ciently provided with the munitions of war—it will be 


value on their defeat ; or, on the other _— - we find 
they were veteran troops, an ample means 
of defence, our admiration will be increased at the supe. 
rior valour and talent which have succeeded in vanquish- 
ing them. 

Haxrrtret.—The first thing a good housewife has to do 
is to ascertain what she ly has got, and what she cau 
properly expend on food. She avoids the miserable sysiem 
on which some families —‘‘one day stuffing, and 
another day meen jhe wishes to have no excess on 
any day, and something comfortable every day. So, on 
receiving her weekly allowance, she begins by laying sa- 
credly aside, or immediately paying, the rent and any 
other regular or unavoidable expenses. If a week's portion 
of those expenses is not spared every week, when rent- 
day comes round, how can one week be expected to pay 
tho rent’of a month or a quarter? There will be no re 
source from absolute want, but either begging orrunning 
in debt, both of which it is her interest, and ought to be 
her principle, to avoid. Whatever be,the weekly allow- 
ance for food, its value will be greatly enhanced by laying 
it out for the supplies of the week forward, of 
paying it-for what has béen consumed the week back. 
Those who have never tried would scarcely credit the 


difference. But those who have,tried that they would 
work day and night for a fortnight, and live upon bread 
and water, rather than give up the advantage. ey say 


it makes more difference than the 'k of one child. 
Surely it is worth a strenuous effort.on of those 
who know the misery of being always behin ' 

Axper Varn,—Man is a progressive creature. It is true 
our forefathers lived in caves and woods, and ted 
their bodies blue. Is this a reason why we sho 

A Mad 3 FT Se intl eseenga aftr tn ; 
we enjoy, no one a provement ? 
is one of the laws of our: nature~a law which 
must be obeyed by high and low, learned and unlearned, 
because there can be no stan still ; if not going for- 
ward, we are going backward. e thus perceive a grand 
physical necessity for exertion, but the moral necessity 
is not less imperative. ‘ What is it that distinguishes 
man from the other ? | Why can he do things 
which animals neyer attempt? Because he has a mind, 
he has reason. It is true that bees and beavers and some 
other ¢reaturés act as though they were able to reason, 
but we see that the habits of these animals never c’ 4 
bee apr jpn dena Lg eed now as id 
thousands of years ago. Rebbe the si f his min 
reason, man is enabled to alter condition ; instead of 
going naked, aly on raw roots, sleepi 
he can ptocure clothing, till the for ‘food, and 
build a house for shelter. . If he be rant, he may en- 
lighten-his mind with know ; and as God, in His 
-oodness, has seen fit to make a reasoning being, so 
oes every man’s Guty become more impressive, more 
binding upon him to do all in his power to improve the 
mind with which ‘he is:endowed. Pe ‘ 

Anne, affectionate, medium height, fair, not bad look- 
ing, and sev t Respondent, must be about twenty- 
five, kind and domesticated: 

WanypereER, twenty-nine, educated, agreeable, indus- 
trious, good looking, and talented. Respondentmust be 
good tempered and have money in her own right. 

8S. G.S.,'‘a middle-aged professional ywentleman, of re- 
spectable connection. Bespondent's age not so much a 
consideration as an amiable disposition. One with a small 
income preferred. 

Janz and Potty (two sisters).—‘“‘ Jane,” nineteen ; 
** Polly,” twenty-one. Both would make good wives, and 
both are fair, domesticated, have loving hearts and prefer 

ors. 

A. B. C., twenty-four, tall, slender, fair, good looking, 
amiable, loving, well educa’ and well to do. Respon- 
dent must be amiable, well educated, nice looking, and 
possessed of money. 

Fanny Fern, twenty-two, 5ft. Sita. Ginenter, fond of 











music, and entitled on her marriage day to 4,000. Re- 
spondent must be respectably connected, tall, have dark 
hair and eyes, and a moderate income. F, F. would have 
no ion to a clerk. 


CommunicaTions RECEIVED: 

J. T. is again responded to by—“ Nellie P.,” who wishes 
for his carte de visite—she is just seventeen ; and “A. B.,” 
oa medium height, fair, loving, and domesti- 
cated, ishes to cartes. 

Ross by—“ Harry .» twenty-two, 5ft. l0in., dark, 
and in easy circumstances, Wishes to exchange cartes. 

Hurine T. by—‘ Spes,” who proposes an exchange of 
letters. He. is twenty-sevam, short, dark, m >» 
whiskers, well to do, and good Peompects i “N.Y. A.,” 
whc wishes for a carte de visite; “C, H.,” twenty-eight, 
good looking, and holds a good 

‘John Thomas,” twenty-five, fair, good tempered, 
taste for music, and enjoys an income of 2001, per annum, 

Youne Horeru by—“ An English Girl,” twenty, middle 
height, fair, natural curling hair, domesticated, 
family connections, and a loving disposition; and ‘‘Ada,” 
nineteen, medium height, dark, affectionate, and fond of 
home. ; ‘ 

Carry by—“B. C. D.,” medium height, dark brown 

he, is in i 





hair and moust a respectable position, and in- 
dependent, 
————__ 
*,* Now Ready, Vou. Xil. of Tuz Lonpom Reaves. 


Price 4s, 6d. 

Also, the T1t~z and Inpex to Vou. XII, 
Penny. 
a” LXXVII., ror Ocroser, 1s wow READY, 
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N.B.—Comnesrowpents must ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
TO THE Eprror or “Tue Lonpow Reaver,” 334, 

t+t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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very evident that we shall place but a proportionate 
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